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BUPA DTU. 


THE WITHERED FLOWER, 


They brought her from the city vast, 
To this dim forest dell: 
”T would ease, they said, her pain, to tread 
The paths she loved so well. 
They led her forth by hill and spring, 
And down the flowery den: 
They deem’d her childhood’s haunts would bring 
Her childhood back agaln. 


The flower-buds glisten’d in the grass, 
The bird sung in the tree: 

A few short summers since, alas! 
She sung as blythe as he. 

O tell me not, in summer-time, 
Within this happy dale, 

That lady’s eye could long be dim, 
Her cheek could long be pale! 


Yet momently they lost their light, 
Like stars, when day’s begun— 
Or bluebells sweet, which chill winds blight, 
When summer days are done. 
And, hour by hour, fife’s sun sank low— 
A sunset sad and bleak— 
For death crept quietly and slow, 
Like twilig® “er her cheek. 


”T was now the golden autumn time, 
The old age of the day ; 

Each flowery cup was folded up 
Beneath the parting ray ; 

When, as the Sabbath’s dying light 
Stole through the lattice in, 

That lady closed her eyelids bright, 
Upon this world of sin. 

Each floweret ope'd its silken bell, 
When merry morning shone ; 

But noon and evening came—yet still 
She silently slept on. 


The lilies grow beside her feet, 
The violets at her head ; 
An angel might not grieve to meet 
With such a blessed bed. 
They brought her from the city vast, 
To this dim forest dell : 
Here first it sprung, and here, at last, 
The withered floweret fell. 
C.R. 0. 





A PROMEMADE ON THE PRADO AT VIENNA. 


Self-admiration is a feeling common to all living creatures, and though 
man’s reason may control its extent, or render that extent unknown even to 
himself, it still exists in more or less force from the cradle to the grave. A 
child’s first red moroceo shoesare gazed at by the infant with as much delight 
when reflected in the glass, asthe star on the breast of a nobleman, when in 
tull dress he proceeds to wait on Royalty. In either sex, and at all ages, per- 
sonal admiration holds a prominent place, and is inherent in the human race ; 
but it may not have fallen in the way of many to remark its effect on ani- 
mals: but that they also are strongly imbued with it, may be gathered trom 
the following anecdote. 

A young Austrian nobleman, anxious that his equipage should rival, if 
not eclipse, all others on a certain occasion of a promenade on the Prado at 
Vienna, had spared no pains in ordering and examining the harness, in which 
his Hungarian steeds were to be caparisoned for that particular display. His 
rich armorial bearings were blazoned to the greatest advantage ; and, being 
by birth a Prince (though assuming only the title of Comte), he had a right to 
adopt, as a distinguishing mark of his rank, a gold tassel, which is attached 
to the forehead, and hangs suspended between the eyes of the horse. 

Before the equipage was brought round, the Comte descended to the court- 
= to pass sentence on the whole: and,really struck by the beauty of the 

orses under their ricn and gorgeous trappings, he was seized with a 
desire to know if they would admire themselves. He ordered a Psyché 
to be placed at a certain distance, that they might see themselves reflected in 
it—and was not more astonished than delighted to behold the apparent admi- 
ration with which the horses gazed at themselves, throwing their heads from 
side to side; then nodding them, to shake their tassels, as a pleased child or a 
— and acknowledged beauty would shake her plume of feathers. The 

orses appeared sensible of their own surpassing elegance; and their proud 
carriage on the Prado that day made them iong talked of by all who witnessed 
the Comte’s attelage, i“, 


ms 


LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 


Lerter II. 

Through the waters at the mouth of the Pearl river are scattered (as I have 
7 ree humerous isles, and of these a large island, the largest in- 
deed of aJl, called Lanatao, and distinguished by a lofty peak, three thousand 
feet high, lies a few miles to the westward of ene ong, and shuts it out as 
1 _were from the river, thus forming two passages, both safe, and used by 
ships proceeding from Hong Kong to Macao, and vice versa. ‘The northern 
passage is called the Cap Sing Moon,* the southern the Lantao passage. The 
river is, of course, the ic 


: : great channel of communication with Canton, but 
there is also the inner passage from Macao to Canton, for thus is named a 
Stream that separates from the river a few furlongs above the European facto- 
ries at Canton, and “* itself into the inner harbour of Macao, having with 
the river from whic it branched off, formed the large island of Heangshan, 
on the southern extremity of which the city of Macao is built. _ 
So much for the passages, and now for the vessels by which they are tra- 
versed; and first on our list are the fast boats. These are native boats, which, 
nana) oak ast and a are distinguished for their rapidity (whence the 
€) and are particularly employed for the cony tt ially 
between Canton and Macao by the onveyance of letters, especially 


inner passage, which is shut against Eu- 
aeeans ; but passengers also, when pressed for time, not unfrequently take 


advantage of them, and sacrifice to speed the great 
i 4 , : ‘ oi 4 t 
18 met with in the next class of vensels. rE are ef comntnt tha 
1s consists of the schooners, cutters, and lorchas which are in consider- 
ped nena and generally preferred by passengers. The ~ ‘Sewer are 
on bersape of European build and rig, but the lorchas are large decked Chi- 
to ~~ of from twenty to forty tons, and several of them now belonging 
— ishmen have been captured from the pirates, and sail] remarkably well. 


t Moon is @ Chinese word, signifying gate, passage, &c. 
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These vessels are all well armed, and though the crews of some of them are 
Chinamen under Emopean officers, they are more commonly manned by Ma- 
nulla men, who are a fierce and active face. Nuthing but berths is provided 
for passengers, so that it is necessary for those who value creature cumforts 
to take their own bedding and food. 

As the voyage depends entirely upon the wind, it may be of a few hours, 
or of two or three days’ duration. ‘Che charge during my stay in China was 
from Whampoa to Macao, or to Hong Kong, fifteen dollars, and from Hong 
Kong to Macao five dollars only. Why there should be so much greater 
difference in the prices than in the distances I know not. 

These boats, lorchas and schooners, may be considered as the general and 
orthodox mode of communication, but there is another and accidental means 
constantly afforded by European ships, the commanders of which are at all 
times most willing to give a passage to any person who wishes one. ‘This is 
beyond all comparison the most comfortable and agreeable mode of transit, 
yet it has the one great disadvantage that the passage is more liable to be 
engthy than in a smaller vessel which can run between islets where the ships 

dare not venture. This is a fact which I can well testify by my own expe- 
rience, for on one occasion, owing to foul winds, currents, calms, &c., I was 
taree days on my way from Macao to Hong Kong, in a vessel, too, that had 
run the distance ina former trip in four hours and a half. The monotony, how- 
ever, was varied by an excursion on the second day, fur we had but one day’s 
water on board, and were, therefore, ludicrously enough, obliged to land on 
Lantao, in order to procure a further supply. From the number of fowling 
pieces, swords, muskets, pistols,and bayonets with which we were armed, we 
presented very much rather the appearance of a party determined to plunder 
the whole island than of persons whose sole aim was to fill their kettles with 
water, ‘ 
Having finished all [had to say about the means of passing to and fro be- 
tween Hong Kong, Macao, and Canton, I shall return to the harbour of Hong 
Kong, and beg the reader to imagine that I have got into one of the boats that 
abound in the harbour, embarked in a schooner, and having passed either to 
the north or south of a little island that lies a couple of hundred yards off the 
north-west point of Hong Kong, am approaching Macac over the clear ex- 
panse of water that lies between Lantao and that city, whose situation is well 
defined by a mountain that slopes away at either end, and lies on the western 
side of the inner harbour. 

We soon ran through the European ships, which on account of the shoalness 
of the water are anchored at a considerable distance, some three, four and 
five miles trom the shore, and whether it be from the dull monotony of a long 
voyage, or in contrast with the unfinished buildings of Hong Kong or the 
crowded and natrow streets of Canton, certain it is that no one can refuse a 
tribute of admiration to the very beautiful appearance Macao presents when 
seen, as it now is, from the seaward. 

From a semicircular quay (unbrokensave by a small salutingbattery)lined 
Witt handsome houses, and terminated at either end by a hill crowned with 
fortifications, rise the buildings of the town in irregular and undulating ascent, 
a church or monastery here and there elevating its proud and lofty pile above 
the more humble dwellings of man. Numerous boats enlivened the fore- 
ground, while the mountain already mentioned forms a grand and be- 
fitting background to the picture, which must rivet the attention of every 
stranger. 

But our regard is soon drawn from the town by the clamours of beings who, 
however nearly they may resemble mermaids in tkeir habits, certainly do not 
possess those fascinating voices and fair countenances with which we are 
wont to invest those fabled denizens of the ocean. This clamour is raised b 
tanka-women, a sort of ‘waterwomen’ that are peculiar to China, althoug 
some distant approach is made to them by the Saltash women of Plymouth 
harbour. The tanka-boat, from which they derive their name, very much 
resembles half a walnut-shell, ona large scale. _‘It is about six or eight feet 
long, by three or four broad, with a deck, and over the middle a roof of cane- 
work; the whole justifying a stranger’s disinclination to trust himself into one 
of them, although I have seen them out in tolerably reugh weather. But the 
sooner the passenger sits down on one of the little camp-stools with which 
these vessels are all furnished, the better, as, owing to the height of the centre 
of gravity, when he is standing np, an overturn is then by no means an im- 
ay nope When seated he may amuse himself by a closer inspection than 
1e has yet made of those fair creatures whose solicitations for his patronage 
nearly stunned him, and his observations will enable him to perceive that each 
tanka-boat is‘ womaned’ by two women, whose dress is very similar to the 
men’s already described, as consisting of a pair of loose trousers, and a wide 
sleeved jacket, and that one of the women is old, with a coloured handkerchief 
on her head, and tied under her chin, and that she sculls in the stern of the 
boat, while the other is very young, and tolerably good-looking, and with un- 
covered head, and her hair which is fine and beautifully black, and gathered 
into a large plaited tail. She sits with her wrists and ankles ornamented with 
a pair of thin silver bangles, perched on a small elevated platform, or low 
stool, in the very bow of the boat, pulling away with might and main at a 
paddle that is fastened to a short upright piece of wood stuck in the gunwale. 
{t this fastening give way, whiz goes the fair damsel overboard, and while 
you are considering whether or not you will be gallant enough to assist her, 
she herself decides the question by clambering on board, and laughingly fast- 
ening on the paddle, sets to work again with an indifference that shows she 
has met with no uncommon accident. + 

Both in the outer and inner harbour great numbers of these tanka-boats are 
seen moving about in all directions, or tied to long bamboos, which they stick 
in the mud; whole families live in them, small as they are, and manage to 
make them exceedingly snug by cane framework, with which at night, and in 
— weather, they completely roof them in, and they then look like a whole 
walnut. 

The tanka-boat on which I have made a}l the foregoing remarks soon passes 
round a narrow shelf of rock,which, running out from the northern extremity 
of the curved shore, forms a kind of natural break-water that protects the 
north landing-place in a considerable degree from the heavy sea which occa- 
sionally rolls in from the eastward, and S resdig its way through number- 
less boats of all kinds and sizes, reaches the landing-place, which is crowded 
= from the European shipping, and with Chinese boats waiting to be 
rired, 

No sooner does our boat touch the beach than a number of Chinese coolies 
rush into the water, seize the luggage, and commence a struggle for posses- 
sion that would not discredit the badged worthies of London Bridge wharf. 
Having rescued our property, and settled the point of precedence among the 
candidates for the profitable honour of carrying it, We, with one eye on our 
luggage, and the other before us, march across the quay to the hotel, if 
: want of hospitable friends unfortunately forces us to this distressing proce- 

ure. 

I have heard that the hotels in Calcutta are very excellent. They may be 
so, but in that case, are very different from all with which it has been my lot 
to become acquainted to the castward of the Cape. At Bombay, where, on 
account of the numerous strangers who arrive by every overland mail there 
should be good and comfortable accommodations for travellers, there is but 
one solitary and very inferior hotel. A Tontine hotel is, however, I believe, 
now in the course of building. At Madras there are two somewhat more 
comfortable, but still sufficiently wretched and expensive inns, At Penang 
the hotel is very bad, but a better could not be expected in such a small place, 
where the greater wonder is to find any, for the hospitality of the inhabitants 
of that beautiful little island renders very unnecessary any house of public 


tIt is from among the tanka-women that the ‘ cheres amies’ of European bachelors 
are chosen, 





entertainment. At Singapore are two hotels, by far the best 1 have ezen, the 
one kept by a Frenchman, the other by an Englishman, but both comfortable, 
and provided with billiard-rooms, bath rooms, nay, even with small libraries. 
At Hong Kong the hotel had certainly one great advantage, they could build 
you a bedroom ata couple of days’ notice. Lastly, the hotels of Macao de 
not by any means redeem the character of eastern hotels. 

But let us proceed to that which is considered the best of them. Ascending 
two or three stone steps, on which are lounging several masters of ships, we 
pass through the door into a kind of large store, half shop, half warehouse, 
which, as far as regards the variety of its contents, bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the only shop of a large English village,—wines, pickles, hats, 
preserved meats, boots, hams, ‘and other sweetmeats’ being scattered about in 
studied negligence. Crossing this, we mount a staircase that immediately 
fronts the door, and having reached the top of it, look about in some perplexity 
as to what is to bedone next. At last determining to take a bold step, we 
walk into a gallery, which a table covered with black bottles and tumblers an- 
nounces as the at least occasional resort of the servants. Here then we lie in 
wait, and after a vain attempt or two to stop some of the servants that are hur- 
rying by, we at length succeed in securing the chief one, and propounding the 
question, ‘Can we have beds?’ and are informed that all the bedrooms in 
the house are engaged, but that we can be accommodated in the back house, 
as they call another house in a Jane a few yards away from the beach. Well, 
away we go to the back house, luggage and all, and there are shown into a 
room, the size of whieh would gratify us infinitely more were ita ball instead 
ot a bedroom we were seeking ; in weather too so cold that the thermometer 
is below freezing point. It seems to be a kind of lumber-room, for chairs, 
tables, sofas, picture-frames, rolls of matting, &c., are huddled together, while 
a screen in one corner of it hides the bedstead, small table, two chairs, and 
wash-hand —— the use of which is permitted to us at the moderate charge 
of one Spanish dollar per day and night. 

Having shaved, dressed, and wished ourselves in old England, we return to 
the hotel, and re-ascending the staircase, boldly advance into a large room, 
divided into two unequal portions by a screen that affords some small degree 
of privacy to the lesser portion of the room, into which also a separate door 
opens from the staircase, 

Half a dozen plates of horse races, in black frames, a long table, scattered 
over whose stained surface are numerous black bottles, bearing long lables, in- 
scribed in Chinese, with the names of their owners, and distinguishable among 
these are tumblers, jugs, hats, &¢. A japanned Joss-stick holder for the con- 
venience of smokers, a dozen ricketty and picturesque chairs, two worn-out 
sofas, and a small sidetable, make up the furniture of the larger portion of the 
room or ‘ coffee room’ as it is called. 

Some of the owners of the black bottles are paying their devotions to them; 
others are lounging out ef the open windows, or inspecting the pictures al- 
ready so often examined that each line is familiar. We order tiffin, which at 
length makes its a vance in the form of pork chops, beePsteaks, Nat, eggn, 
and potatoes, placed at one end of the table. Now these are very good in 
themselves, but after a few tiffins one rather tires of them, for it is an interest- 
ing fact, established by a long course of carefully and scientifically conducted 
experiments, that the word ‘tiffin,’ which in India has a signification corre- 
sponding with the English word ‘lunch,’ here means nothing else but pork 
chops, beef steaks, ham and eggs, and potatoes. 

After having ordered dinner to be prepared in the small, private, screened 
offroom, we wander about the town; return ; make a vain attemptto writea let- 
ter, but find it too cold ; sit down to dinner halfan hour before the time it was or- 
dered; find it really a very good one; in some measure forget our miseries in 
the amusement of observing the very easy and nonchalant manner in which 
the Chinese servants wait at table and clear away the dishes ;—and at length 
retire to bed from sheer despair of finding anything better todo. And somuch 
for the firstday at the hotel at Macao, where it was my lot to spend a fortnight 
and ten pounds. 

In my next letter I will commence my rambles about the city. 


Lerter III 


On first leaving the hotel, which is situated towards the northern end ef the 
Praya Grande, we naturally look around before we determine which way we 
shall go. To the left the eye glances past the line of buildings among which 
ranks our hotel, over an onen and level green, to a noble flight of steps, that 
give ascent to a handsome church, situated at the foot of a ridge of hills, whose 
crest, crowned with gardens, the foliage of which conceal the city wall, is 
cut off in a somewhat abrupt point, well fortified by batteries, and finally ter- 
inating in the low shelf of rocks already mentioned as forming a naturak 
breakwater. ‘To the right the eye ranges along the curve of beach and houses, 
and is for a moment attracted by the small saluting battery, but at last rests on 
a lofty hill, from whose summit an extensive pile of monastic buildings over- 
looks the town, and the islets that form the Typa harbour. : 

After a few moments’ deliberation, during which two or three Chinese boys 
have taken advantage of our abstraction, and indulged themselves in a close in- 
spection of the ‘ outer barbarian,’ we decide upon the right. 

As we stroll along the fine broad road that lies between the houses and the 
beach, above which latter it is raised some five or six feet, and faced by a well- 
built stone wall, we cannot help thinking that such an open front to the wa- 
ter would be a great improvement to the appearance of Hong ry Our 
thoughts are recalled by the saluting battery, which is a small round fort, pro- 
jecting a little on the beach, with a signal staff fur the pu 2 of communi- 
cating with a look-out placed in a fortified convent on a high hill to the —_ 
that commands a very extensive view of the waters in all directions ro 
Macao. The signal staff is attended by the soldiers of a guard-house direct- 
ly opposite the fort (the road runs between them); a narrow lane separates the 

uard-house from the governor’s residence, which is in no way remarkable or 

istinguished from the others on the Praya Grande, but by a sentinel at the 

te. 

“a further walk of a few minutes, during which we observe that several 
steep and narrow lanes open on the quay, leads us to the foot of the hill that 
terminated our view in this direction, and we find that the fine Praya Grande 
here ceases, and in its stead we have two paths, one of which, rough and 
steep, ascends to the buildings on the summit of the hill, while the other is a 
narrow dirty lane of mean houses, running round its base to the inner har- 
bour. A few paces down this lane extinguishes all desire to explore farther 
in that direction. We remember certain stories of robberies committed in 
open daylight by gangs of Chinamen, our watches are in our pockets, and we 
turn back. 


The city of Macao may be with _ ropriety divided into two distinct 
portions, —the Portuguese town, and the Chinese town or Bazaar. The Por- 
tuguese town is principally situated on the hills that run in two ridges, at 
nearly aright angle to each other, while the Bazaar lies on the low ground 
between them and the iuner harbour, which latter is the hypothenuse of the 
triangle. ‘The town is well built, and eontains many fine houses, the majori- 
ty of which, I need searcely say, are rented by the English and American 
residents, whose transmigation to Hong Kong will have no inconsiderable In- 
fluence upon the incomes of the Macoites. But with the exception of the 
Praya Grande, and a very respectable and broad street running om the 
shore of the inner harbour, it cannot boast that its ‘ruas’ are more than lanes, 
and very narrow, steep, ill-paved Janes they are too, painfully recalling to 
corn-bearing feet many of the streets of Paris. In justice, however, to the 
ws of Macao, I must say that they are busily engaged in improving 
em. . 

The narrowness of the lanes prevents the use of wheel carriages, none 





of which are therefore seen at Macao, Palanquins, carriages, cabs 
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&c., rattle along Queen’s-road at Hong Kong, but at Macao sedan chairs only 
are u-ed, and these differ from ours, or rather from what ours were before 
they ceased tu be, in that the poles, which are oi bamboo, and incline towards 
each other like the shafts of a gig, are borne on, instead of being supported 
by straps from the bearer’s shoulders. As the elasticity of the bamboo yields 
to the weight of the chair and its contents, the chair is not elevated to an in- 
convenient height from the ground. They are covered with dark-coloured 
cloth, and surmounted by a kind ot canopied. yoot, and present to the stran- 
r’s eye a melancholy and sombre appeare.ace ; so much so, that I could not 

Ip fancying they !ooke1 very like youthtt hearses. ct 
he European and Chinese portions 0% the city are not so distinct, but that 
through the turopean quarter or the ci'y, there are scattered many Chinese 
houses, and a lane in the very heart of itis entirely composedof Chinese shops. 
This lane is much frequented by the newly-arrived stranger, as enabling him 
to lounge away an hour ortwo of the day that often hangs very heavily on 
his hands, as there is not any reading or news-room to which he might re- 
sort. Here dealers in silk and ivory-ware, seal engravers, and portrait paint- 
ers, ofer for sale those curiosities which are now so well known in England; 
and as we have in English country towns, ‘John Smith, Tailor, from Lon- 
don,’ so here the sign: boards bear in European characters the interesting in- 
formation that ‘ Luenching, dealer in ivoryware, trom Canton,’ dwells within. 
I frequently strolled into these shops, and was at first rather surprised at the 
dearness of the wares; for in England, I used to imagine, that two or three 
shillings would have purchased what I now had to pay five or six dollars for. 

‘I'he prince of ; ortrait painters is Lamgua, who is much distinguished for 
his excellent likenesses, and particularly for one of Sir Hugh Gough; but 
there is in general a great want of expression in all Chinese portaits, and 
the painters know not how to flatter. ‘ A 

The walls of a portrait painter’s room are well covered with drawings of 
Maeao; of the European tactories at Canton, with all the flags flying; of 
the attack of the Bogue; and with copies of favourite English pictures, &c.; 
for many people bring out pictures and miniatures on purpose to get them 
copied by Chinese artists, who certainly do so with extreme exactness, ; 

in this lane there are also some shoemakers, but wo to him who trusts his 
China leather-shoe into water, fur they are most’ excellent sponges. Here 
also are tailors who, though still requiring a pattern, are no longer so strictly 
imitative as to make patches a /a pattern on new coats. Chart makers, or ra- 
ther copiers, and sweet-meat sellers, abound. Ina word, the European will 
find in this lane most of the curiosities that China affords, 

A sieep and crooked alley leads us from this place, which we may almost 
consider as the Palais Royal of Macao, to the coart-house, situated at the 
bottom of one of the ridges, on which the town is built, and before it is an 
open, triangular piece of ground, surrounded by rather mean houses. This 
is a kind of neutral ground, between the Portuguese town and the Bazaar, 
where I have passed many a halt hoar in watching the various peripatetic 
philosophers au tradesmen who flock to it from all quarters, Itis said (and 
Ican amply testily to the fact so far as my experience goes) that in no part 
ot the worid are there such numbers aud variety of wandering tradesmen as 
in China. In England, we have travelling knife-grinders, tinkers, cakemen, 
pediars, é&c.; but trom these, no person can form the slightest idea of the 
crowds of Chinamen thatare always collected in this open space, employed 
at every kind of trade that can possib'y be imagined. Here the money-chan- 
ger, sitting behind a small table, furnished with two or three drawers, and 
piled with cash tied together in bundles of one hundred each, by strings passed 
through the holes of these coins, is carefully weighing in a neat steelyard, a 
small piece of silver, which his neighbour, whose grand assortment of 
herbs, d&c., spread on the ground belore him, proclaims a doctor, has just re- 
ceived from a patient, to whose shin he has applied a plasier. Next to the 
doctor, a spectacle maker is mending the barnacles of a reverend astrologer, 
round whom is a large group of peasants inquiring into futurity, or for a for- 
tunate day to commence a journey, get married, or some other similar under- 
taking ; while the preponderance of satisfied over discontented countenances 
among his customers permits us to infer, that the sage has atall events disco- 
vered that he gains more profit and credit by prophesying good rather than 
evil toriune. Next to him, an honest cobbler is working away at an old shoe 
in return for the labour which its owner is bestowing on his umbrella; a cir- 
culating librarian displays his books ; while a Chinese Robins is close by, de- 
claiming with all possible eloquence on the merits of ‘a large and well-se- 
lected assortment’ of lamps, tobacco-pipe heads, tinder-boxes, and other such 
arficles, Near at handa group of merry children are collected round a sweet 
meat-seller, undecided which to prefer, candied pumpkin er preserved ginger, 
and finally take a little of both. A professionally unemployed blacksmith is 
busily engaged in cooking his dinner over his little furnace; and in close prox- 
imity, in order to take advantage of the fire for warming his water, a barber 
is ‘ mowing’ the stiff, bristly head of a fisherman. These, with Chinaware 
and glass-menders, &c. &c., altogether form a most entertaining scene, that 
cannot fail to strongly fix the attention of a stranger. 

Leaving this spot and passing round the side of the court-house, after a 
few paces through a lane, seemingly appropriated by carpenters and trunk- 
makers, we find ourselves inthe bazaar. English bazaars, as compared with 
Eastern-ones, are somewhat similat tu stage peasants as Compared with real 
ones. But though the ornamental is wanting, the useful is present in a ten- 
fold degree. 

The Macao bazaar shows that the Chinese have a lively idea of the value 
ofland; for the lanes are exceedingly narrow, yet well-paved and ever: ; and 
such numbers of people are continually hurrying to and fro, that it is almost 
impossible to halt for a moment to “~e the many curiosities that present 
themselves to view. But we perceive thatthe houses are one-storied, the shops 
clean, and exhibiting an endless variety of all thir gs needful to the internal or 
external wants of the body. Anticles of food predominate over everything 
else; and fruit-shops, with a goodly and retreshing display of oranges, lichis, 

ars, &c.; butchers’ shops, abounding with meat cut up into the most unor- 
thodoxly shaped pieces; poulterers’ shops, where the feathered tribes grow fat 
to be hereafier boiled, roasted, or curried, as the case may be; cookshops, 
where these operations have been already performed, saluting the eye and nose 
of the hungry Chinamen with irresistible eloquence; and fishmongers’ shops, 
with large tubs of water containing the living fish; are met with in oft-repeat- 
ed succession, intermingled with tobacconists’ sheps, filled with tens of ihou- 
sands of our old acquaintances, the cigarilhos; also with tailors’, mercers’, 
stationers’, lantern-makers’, and other shops containing things, as to the use 
of which we cannot form the slightest guess. 

At length we emerge upon the ianer harbour, and in a perfectly changed 
scene ; for now, timber, masts of junks, and other ship-building necessaries are 

iled up in immense quantities; crowds of junks lie at a short dis,ance from 
the shore; while thousands of sampans and floating houses cover the waters 
and line the beach, giving shelter to many desperate characters, for a great 
proportion of these boats being devoted io gambling, opium-smoking, and 
other illegal! practices, and at the same time ¢ flording a ready means of escape 
to those lurking-places on the neighbouring iclands, which may be ecnsidered 
as beyond the reach of justice; they are a rendezvous for all the thieves, 
smugglers, &c., that infest this part of China, 


Lerrer IV. 






Che Albion. 


all accustomea to see the effects of opium-smoking, 1ushes in with greedy 

anticipation, throws off some of his upper-clothing (if he have any, for many 

are in the lowest depths of poverty), reclines on a couch, takes up some opium 

on the end of a long steel-nevdle, turns it once or twice round over the flame, 

then applying it to the touch-hole of his pipe, and that to the flame of the 

lamp, whales the smoke, and always discharges it through his nostrils. Some 

old hands, | am told, even draw the smoke into the lungs. He soon becomes 

very talkative, and laughs most heartily at anything or anybody; but after 

some little time, a vacancy and paleness come over his countenance, and 

lastly he falls into a deep sleep, that continues for two or three hours, when he 

awakes and gues away, to again return and repeat the same process over and 

over again. 

An over dose of opium-smoking does not endanger life, but causes headach, 

giddiness, and oiher unpleasant feelings, that aie only removed by vomiting. 

i had the curiosity one day to try a few whifls, but after a very short period of 
elevation, such a severe headach came on, that I have never since felt the 

slightest inclination to repeat the experiment. 

The attempts to calculate the number of Chinamen (none but the most 

abandoned women being addicted to the vice) who smoke opium, vary so 

much, that no confidence can be placed in them; yet when we consider the 

immense quantity of opium every year introduced into the country, together 

with the small! quantity consumed by each person, besides that the drug once 

smoked is again prepared for the use of those poorer people who cannot afford 

the genuine, we must feel persuaded that a great proportion of the male 

inhabitants of China must be more or less opium-smokers. 

Opium is also occasionally used in its crude state, for the purpose of self- 

destruction; but is rarely or never consumed by eating, as it is in Turkey, 

and (as [ have heard with much regvet) lately in England, to some extent, by 

many members of the teetotal societies, If this be so, these societies will have 

to answer for the introduction of a far greater evil than the one they sought to 

remove. 

The gambling boats in the inner harbour are also much frequented by the 

Chinese, who are from their very infancy devoted to gambling. Among the 

higher classes it is conducted with propriety, for amusement, and among 

friends, as with usin England; but the lower classes openly and undisguisedly 

seize every opportunity, by night and day, to gratify this passion by various 

games of chance, with cards, dice, dominoes, &c. The little child, besides 
the usual games of marbles, pitch and toss, and others common with the 

schoolboys at home, cannot even buy an orange without trying his fortune, 

which he does in rather a droll way. ‘Taking one up, he guesses whether the 
pips contained in it amount to an even or an odd number; the orange is then 
cut open, the pips counted; if he win, his small eyes twinkle, and he devours 
his orange gratis; if he lose, he walks off minus the price of the orange. 

His fondness tor gambling follows the Chinaman into foreign lands; and 
while | was at Penang, I was told, but now forget, the large amount annually 
transmitted to China tiom that small island alone, by the Chinamen resident 
there, as their winnings from the Malay and other inhabitants. 

While mentioning Chinamen away trom their home, I may here remark an 
error into which I had fallen, in common with many others, regarding the 
tens of thousands of them, scattered over the whole east, where in every 
country they are to be met, working the mines, cultivating the lanc's, and 
manufacturing the clothing of its more uncivilized and less skilful inhabitants, 
steadily pursuing wealth, the great aim and ‘summum bonum’ of all Chi- 
namen, through dangers, difficulties, and hardships that might well appal the 
stoutest heart, and in many cases can be compared only to the sufferings of 
the Jews during the middle ages. The error 1 refer to was, the supposing 
that the Chinese were not aliowed to leave their native country, or that if they 
did so clandestinely, they dared not return, and were for ever exiled. Now 
this is not the case. ‘There is indeed an old law prohibiting emigration; yet 
though still most strictly observed towards women, it has altogether fallen into 
disuse with respect to men,—many of whom when they have gained a com- 
petency in distant climes, return to visit the tombs of their fathers, and end 
their days in their own ‘flowery land.’ Many, on the contrary, intermarry 
with the natives of the country mn which they are sojourning, and their des- 
cendants are there seen wearing the Chinese co-tume, and following the 
Chinese manners, yet perhaps not able to speak one word of the language of 
their forefathers. 

I attribute this error, which is by no means uncommon in England, to the 
great confusion which is generally made between the customs and manners of 
China and of Japan, between which empires there is, indeed, much in common, 
yet still more is peculiar to each. In Japan, the law against the return of 
emigrants is so very severely acted up to, that those navigators even who are 
unhappily driven off their coasts by tempests into the Pacific Ocean, and there 
picked up by foreign vessels, are no longer regarded as Japanese, nor per- 
mitted to re-enter their native land: a fact of which there have been several 
examples during the last few years; and there are now in Macao some 
Japanese who were found in junks many thousands of miles from their owa 
shore,t by vessels coming from America. Two attempts have been made to 
return them to their homes, but withoutsuccess. ‘The Japanese actually fired 
on the ship that made the last attempt. 

I will now give some account of a subject which excites great interest in 
China, both among Europeans and natives;—I mean the piracy practised in 
the Chinese waters. When we consider the many and great temptations held 
out by the vast concourse of vessels of all kinds and sizes, to a city enjoying 
such an extensive trade as Canton does, and also the innumerable and sate 
retreats afforded by the rocky and barren islands that crowd the estuary of its 
river, we cannot wonder tuat piracy has long flourished in these waters with 
greater or less vigour, according to the energy of the measures adopted against 
it by the Chinese government. But during the last three or four years, when 
the mandarin boats and other Chinese cruisers that kept the pirates in some 
chec!’ had either been destroyed or compelled to hide themselves from the 
English ships of war, their audacity has increased to an almost incredible 
degree. Although they have lately very rarely attacked large European ves- 
sels, yet they have several times made murderous and successful! attempts on 
the lorchas, or native-built boats, which, belonging to Englishmen, are used 
by them between Canton, Macao, and Hong Kong. ‘To eaumerate all the 
cases that occurred even during my short residence in China, would be both 
tedious and unnecessary; I shall therefore merely relate two or three of those 
that caused the greatest sensation. 

The Jorcha Enterprise with a valuable cargo, worth about 25,000 dollars, was 
boarded on the night of the fifth of January, between Macao and Hong Kong, 
by a set of pirates who would seem to have been in concert with some Chi- 
namen that forined part of the lorcha’s crew. ‘They immediately murdered 
the captain (an Englishman), bis mate, and four Manilla men, and during 
the greater part of the ensuing day were busily engaged in plundering their 
prize, while Mr. Wilson, a passenger, the steward, and a Chinawoman, were 
secreted in the pantry; they were, however, at last discovered, severely mal- 
treated, and left for dead, Mr. Wilson having had sufficient presence of mind 
to lie quiet under some heavy blows. The pirates, whea they left the lorcha, 
set her on fire, but had providentially either neglected, or not observed, her 
small boattowing astern. Into this the three survivors managed to get with 
some difficulty, and after floating about forsome hours at the mercy of the 





I several times wandered among those very respectable haunts of the inner | winds and waves, were on the next day drifted to Potoy, a small island about 
harbour, to which I introduced the reader in the last letter, and visited many | twelye miles from Macao, to which latter place Mr. Wilson was brought, for 
of the boats, which were always crowded with Chinamen, some of whom | a reward of sixty dollars, by some fishermen, who treated them very hospita- 
seemed to be twierably respectable men. I never met with any insult, though | bly, and bound up their wounds. The steward died on the island trom the in- 
J occasionally read on their countenances that my foe did not in any | juries he had received, and the woman returned to Whampoa, of which place 


way add to their comfort ; and it it is possible that if 
their remarks to one another, I should not have felt flattered by their opinion 
of the inquisitive “ barsarian.” 


It was here, and with much interest, that I first saw that vice which has 
caused so many evils to China, and a war between two great nations: that 


vice, which, if it once get hold of its victim, is more tenacious and destructive 


than the folds of the boa-constrictor; that vice which, by gradual and sure 
steps, destroys the energies both of body and mind, rendering the infatuated 
being a burden to himself and aseless to society ; that vice which has met 


could have understood | she was a native. 


Not long after this the Hong Kong government lorcha, when anchored off 
the Praya Grande, at Macao, and buta short distance from the beach, was 
attacked during the night by a large pirate boat filled with armed men, and 
beat her off; yet the same pirate boat returned twice that night to repeat the 
attack, and also made an attempt ona small Portuguese lorcha anchored near, 
but without success. A cannonball fired during one of the engagements, 
took an excursion upone of the lanes opening on the Praya, and after a 
friendly rub or two against the walls of the houses in it, finally took unfur- 


with its panderers and excusers, amongst those who consider themselves as | nished lodgings in a house then building, that projects across the upper part 


the most enlightened of mankind. 


The boats used for the purpose of opium-smoking may be more properly 
considered as floating houses, which in the principle of their make, a good 


deal resemble the floating bath on the Seine. The house rests on a broad, 


of the lane. 


Another night a pirate boarded a brig also at anchor off the Praya, on board 
of which there were but two Englishmen and five Chinamen, a fact probably 


flat-bottomed boat or scow, somewhat larger than the house itself, and forming well known to the pirates, as although ear eccreny 2S nie 


a platform all round it, which platform is large in front at the entiance door, 


cutters and schooners of European model, yet they never displayed much 


but narrow at the sides, in fact, a mere ledge about eighteen inches broid.— desire to attack them. They have also pounced upon unfortunate people going 


A canopy, or rather porch, projects from the front of the house, having a seat 


inside it on each side of the doorway. The interior is well lighted by several 
windows, and divided into different rooms, which are all very small with the 


exception of one, which is the public apartment, and is immediately entered 


off to the ships in the roads after nightfall. Some of these they have stripped, 
and then allowed to proceed on their way without further injury. 

But all their gleaningsfrom foreigners are as nothing in comparison with 
the rieh harvest that has been gathered by the ‘ water thieves’ (for thus the 


from the door. These houses are often of considerable size, ri c Chinese name them) from the native vessels. The ill-fated junks were plun- 
: ; : richly carved and : eran, # ‘ : ‘ 
inted, and well furnished ; but those in the inner harbour are phat and in- | 274 in every direction; they were even seized at the very entrance of Hong 


erior, compared with others I have seen at Canton. Some rude couches, 


with bamboo pillows, line the walls of the large apartment, and sundry little absurdly enough in a state of coinplete blockade. 


tables sustain the pipes, opium, lamps, and other essentials 

very like round rulers, and into one side of them is fixed an 
metal bow! of peculiar shape, with asmall opening in the top, closely resem- 
bling thetouch-hole of a gur. The instruments for cleaning the pipe are made 
of iron, steel, silver, &ec., according to the wealth of the owner. The lamps 
are small, with glass cuvers, open at the top, and many of them are so. made 
that they take to pieces, and may be carried about in the pocket as small box- 
es. The opium has been prepared, and cleared from impurities. and resem- 
bles tar, both in colour and consistence. 


The pipes are 


earthenware or 


Kong harbour, so that for some time the harbour, althotigh declared free, was 
Those junks even that 
paid a kind of a black mail, in the shape of purchasing pirate passes from a 
man in Hong Kong, tor which they paid seventeen dollars each, and trusting 
to this pro ec ion, went over to Macao, sold their cargoes for upwards of two 
thousand « o'lars, and on their return were robbed of all; and the man from 
whom they had bought the passes refused to return the money, saying that 
they had been robbed by another clan of pirates, over whom he had no 
control. 





+ This fact may perhaps give some further confirmation to the idea, that Mexico and 
other countries of America, of which we know eo little, were peopled from China and 





The smoker, whose haggard countenance always betrays him to those at 


Japan. 


March 9 


Such was the state of affairs at the beginning of the year 1843, when, the 
Chinese and English having settled their differences, determined to extermin- 
ate those worthies. With this intention Sir Henry Pottinger, in a memorial 
which he addressed to the imperial commissioner, proposed to them 2 very 
efficient arrangement, into which the Chinese axthorities, influenced proba- 
bly by some feelings of pique against the English, would not enter, and civilly 
declining all co-operation with Sir Henry, chose rather to follow a plan of 
their own. 
They however showed very little energy in their measures for some weeks, 
and the fishermen of Macao, who had some months before assembled and ar- 
med more than three hundred boats (with the sanction of the government), in 
order to defend themselves against the attacks of the pirates. from whom the 
‘overnment could not protect them; again collected a fleet of one hundred 
ross, and succeeded in capturing a few pirates, whom they handed over to 
the proper authorities. Butan exceedingly desultory warfare was carried on, 
until the Chinese officers were, shortly before [left China, roused by an ‘ ar- 
gumentum ad hominem’ thatthe pirates had rashly used towards them, in seiz- 
ing two mandarins of some rank, to a degree of vigour which will doubtless 
have the effect of curbing, ifnot of putting a stop to the excesses of these out- 
laws, The magistrates of Hong Kong also received a visit from a manda- 
rin, who went there for the purpose of concerting measures against the com- 
mon enemy ; and some pirates, who had been pursued into the harbour by a 
Chinese cruiser, and jumped overboard in hopes to escape, were seized by the 
lice, and handed over to the Chinese au'borities at Cowloon, as Sir Henry 
ottinger had arranged, just three days before my departure.t 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE GREAT, 
PROM THE G RMAN. 
BY W. A.G. 


Tue bells of Ghent were ringirg a merry peal, flags and banners hung 
from steeple and tower, and the sireets were overflowing with the citizens 
dressed in iheir holiday attire. It was the birthday of the mighty emperor 
who had first seen the light within its walls, and though te-day was not even 
the hundredth time of its celebration, yet it was evident that it could not pass 
without extraordinary festivity. 

Our attention, however, is not to be called to a scene of mirth or rejoicing, 
nor have we to chronicle the fate of one, whose name threw a lustre over the 
place of her birth, But whatever were her failings, and they were not few 
nor light, who will say that they were not atoned tor by the severity of her 
destiny ? Whilst, then, the sounds of rejoicing were at the loudest, we must 
notice a heavy travelling carriage drawn by tour horses, which came slowly 
lumbering along as it entered the gates of Ghent. It was an equipage which 
evidently belonged to some one of rank, for the mouldings were richly gilded, 
and the windows were of Venetian glass, in those days a great luxury. But 
it had seen its best days. The coats of arms, which nearly covered its pan- 
els, were scarcely any longer legible, the gildings were tarnished, and the hor- 
ses, by their want of condition, showed that they were not fed by a pampering 
hand, Two ladies occupied the inside, one of whom, despite of her fifty 
years, might still have been called handsome. Her face and complexion be- 
trayed her southerly extraction, and though her features were clouded with 
grief, there flashed forth every now and then trom her eyes a glance of pride 
and self-consciousness. Her companion was a young — and altogether 
more feminine in appearance, but still the expression of her tace was of high 
spirit, struggling with dreadful exhaustion. Eight days only belore the 
time we write of, her fair head had fallen in effigy by the headsman ; outside 
the carriage sat two female attendants, with a young page, and one who 
seemed to show to the full the wretchedness which was depicted upon the fa- 
ces of his mistresses. It was an vld man whose hair was already white, whilst 
the velvet-laced coat which he wore accorded well by its threadbare luok with 
the faded splendour of theequipage. The time had been when the travellers 
might have expected similar sounds of rejoicing to greet their ears, a con- 
course of people and the ringing of bells, and all in honour of themseives.— 
Alas! those days were past. Just once the elder lady had allowed the noise 
to attract her attention to the street, but her look was speedily withdrawn.— 
The memory of other times came over her, especially on the day on which 
she had made a public entry into this very town, attended by all that was fair 
and brilliant. ‘Treachery and ingratitude had done much, and had yet their 
worst to do. 

The carriage at length stopped, and the page descended to the window to 
ask the direction the carriage was to take. ‘To an hotel, Paulo, it mat- 
ters not which.’ Soon after, however, as the carriage was again rumbling on 
a sign caught the eye of the elder lady, and the checkstring was hastily pull- 
ed. It was of asecond rate-inn, and her companion asked with surprise, 
‘What! here? 

‘And why not?’ said the lady, slowly. ‘Itis the sign of the ‘ Helpful 
Mother of God.’ We are deserted by all: perchance the blessed Virgin will 
shield me from the eves of the world, and offer me a retreat where I may 
close my eyes in peace.’ 





We resume the history after a lapse of seven months. 

In the window of a small house in the street dela Cruee, a light might 
have been noticed burning deep in the night; within the small scanty furnish- 
ed apartment whence it issued, were four people standing mournfully around 
a bed, on which lay a someone sick unto death. The elderly lady whom we 
have seen before, and an old attendant whom we recognize by his faded vel- 
vet coat and white hair, were two ofthese; the others were a sister of a religi- 
ous order, and a celebrated physician of Ghent. The patient we have also 
seen before; she was a lady whose !features still showed signs of beauty, 
though worn down low with bodily and mental suffering. 

‘ Doctor,’ said the elder lady, her eyes swelled with weeping, ‘you say then 
that there is really no hope ? 

‘It is a light about to be quenched,’ he answered. ‘ Human skill is of no 
avail here.’ 

‘There is then, indeed, no hope ?’ 

‘A miracle alone could save her ;’ and he added, low down, ‘ this is not the 
age of miracles.’ 

‘And Ido not hope,’ the lady answered, after a pause. ‘ You told me she 
would die. These eighteen years you have told me truly all that was to come 
to pass; all my misfortunes. Just heaven, when wil! my cup of sorrow be 
full, how soon will thy wrath turn to compassion !’ 

‘ There was a long silence. ‘The doctor was the first to speak. 

Heavy indeed must have been the blow, which brought one so young as she 
is into a situation like this.’ 

‘You are right. Tis no light matter to have to leave country, children, 
friends, to escape the scaffold; yet so it has been; she had spoken against the 
King and the Parliament. 'The tiger in human shape, notsatisfied with having 
driven me forth into exile, must also kill my dearest, my only friend. Poor, 
unfortunate Isabella! death is the penalty you must pay for your devotion to 
one deserted by all beside.’ 

The invalid opened her eyes, her half-glazed look dwelt for a moment upon 
the speaker, a placid smile played along her pallid lips; she sighed, it was a 
gentle sigh, but with it her spirit departed. All was hushed; no sob or ex- 
pression of grief breke the silence. ‘The mourner had sunk upon her knees, 
and her face was buried in her hands. It wasa spasm of woe. At length 
she rose; and afier gazing for a moment on the face of the departed, her 
hands firmly clasped together, she stopped, and imprinted a kiss on the fore- 
head of the corpse. Then turning round, and drawing her figure to its full 
height, whilst her eyes sparkled, and her whole form seemed dilated. 

‘Triumph, vile priest!’ she half screamed, ‘add another to your list of vic- 
tims. Treacherous villain!—cowardly assassin !—take a woman’s bi ter 
curse—a curse,’ she articulated slowly, ‘heard by those blessed spirits who are 
even now wafting the soul of his victim to the courts of heaven.’ 

‘With her it is well,’ she added, after a pause, ‘ but I remain here, deserted 
of all’ 

‘The old domestic threw himself at her feet. ‘By all,—but no, not by me.’ 

‘My faithful Mascali,’ she said, motioning him to rise; and her grief at 
length found vent in tears. 

The day was breaking, and, with a low obeisance, the doctor and the servant 
had left the room. The old lady had sank into an arm-chair, whilst the Be- 
guine, kneeling at the side of the bed, was offering up prayers for the soul of 
the departed. 

It was high noon, when a gentle knock came to the door, and Mascali si- 
lently entered. 

* Your grace,’ he said, ‘ his majesty the king is below, and would wait upon 
you,’ 

” Is his accursed favourite with him? 

‘She is in attendance.’ 

‘1 will see the king; but, understand, alone.’ 

A moment afterwards, Mascali opened the door for a young man richly 
dressed, who sank upon his knee,as he became aware of the lady’s presence. 

‘ Mascali, a seat for his Majesty, and leave us.’ 

Mascali retired. 


+ The Chinese authorities would seem to have caught Tertars i seed of the pirates; 
for I see by the late papers from India, thet a brig-of-war which the ( e’estial govern- 
ment purchased from the Spaniards, »nd despa‘ched in all confdence sgain-t the. pi- 
rates (for the admiral was on boar.! of her), has allowed herself to be inveigied into a 
small bay, of which the entrnnce ig very narrew. en' there she has been for some 
months blockaded by the pirates, who have *ctually supplied their ‘ «xterminators ’ 
with provisons. A large armed force has been sent down fri m Canton to extricate 
the brig ; but it is sapposed that negotiation, and noi foree, wi be the means used in 





accomplishing her release. 
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‘ Veramente, I was not prepared for this visit,’ said the lady, bitterly. ‘I 
thought you had yet delicacy enough remaining to have spared me this.’ 

‘IT have been calumniated.’ 

‘With words ? It were idle, when deeds speak forthemselves—your latest 
deed has proved sufficient; comfort yourself with the thought that you need 
do no more.’ 

‘ Did you but know——’ 

‘ I know enough, quite enough, too much—I know that whilst your friends 
were shedding their blood for you, you were a base coword and—ran away. 
{ know that you have entered into a treaty with your most implacable enemy, 
the principal stipulation in which is, that lam to be given up. 1 know, too, 
that | am your mother, or naught could make me even suppose that you were 
the son of the bravest of monarchs, whose biood is already tainted by your in- 
famous cowardice.’ 

‘ This is too much,’ cried the King, springing up. . 

* You can get into a passion thenyet! Js there, then, asingle spark of cour- 
age still lett? : 

‘O, I know the Countess hates me, and never ceases to calumniate me ; 
but by ——, she shall answer it.’ 

‘Yes, | know you have courage to face a woman.’ 

‘ As [hope for salvation I will be revenged upon her. 

The lady rose, drew back the curtains of the bed, and, with a contemptuous 
smnile, slie said slowly, ‘ There, then, revenge yourself upon her corpse.’ 

The colour left the King’s face, he staggered a pace or twu backward, and 
laid a hand upon the speaker as il for support. Sue drew back, as if from the 
touch of pollution, : / 

‘What! I serve as a prop for you—away with you instantly—rid me of 
your presence.’ 

The monarch reeled towards the door, and the lady’s glance followed him 
till he was gone. 

‘'The miserable creature !’ she muttered; ‘and yet he can call me mother.’ 

The next morning a chapel in the church of St. Bavon was hung with 
black. in the middle stood a catafalk ornamented with a count’s coronet; be- 
side it stood the lady in prayer, and behind her Mascali, a page, and two fe- 
male attendants, in deep mourning. On it was written, ‘ Pray tor the soul of 
the most noble lady Isabella, Countess of Fargis, Embassadress to the Court 


" of the King of Spain and Emperor of all the Indies.’ 


Twenty years ago, an old house was still standing in Cologne, which show- 
ed to the street a frontage of five small windows. It was the house in which 
the first painter of the Flemish school, the immortal Rubens, was born, a.p. 
1577. Sixty years later than this date. the ground floor was occupied by two 
old people, a shoemaker and his wife. The upper story, which was usually 
let to lodgers, was empty at the time we write of. Two, however, occupied 
the garret ‘The evening was cold and wet, and the shoemaker and his wife 
were sitting together in the room be!ow. 

‘ You had better go up stairs again,’ said the man to his wife, ‘and see how 
the poor lady is. The old gentleman went out early, and has not been in since. 
Has she not taken anything ? 

‘It is only half an hour since I was up stairs, and he had not come in. I 
took her some broth up at noon, but she hardly touched it, and I was up again 
at three; she was asleep then, and at five she said she should not want anything 
more.’ 

‘Poorlady! ‘This time of the year, and neither fire nor warm clothes, and 
not even a decent bed to lie on; and yet I am sure she is somebody or other. 
Have you noticed the respect with which the old gentleman treats her ?” 

‘If she wants for anything, it is her own fault. That ring she wears on her 
finger would get her the best of everything.’ 

"hen came a Knock at the door, and the woman admitted the old man they 
had jusi’spoken of, whose grizzled beard fell upon the same tarnished velvet 
coat which we have seen before. The hostess sadly wanted to have a litile 
gossip with him, but he passed by, and, bidding them a short, Good night,’ 
groped his way up the steep and crooked staircase. On entering the chamber 
above, a feeble voice inquired the cause of his long absence. 

‘Tcould not help it,’ he said. I had been copying manuscript, and as | was 
on my way herea servant met me, who was to fetch me to raise the horos- 
cope of two lacies who were passing through ; they were ladies who I have 
known before. {| thought [ could get a little money to pay for some simples 
which will be of service to you.’ 

‘Tam cold.’ 

* Jt is fever cold. I will make you something which you must take directly., 

The flame of a small tin lamp sufficed to heat some water, and the patient 
having partaken of what the old manhad provided,was diligently covered up 
by him with all the clothes and articles of dress he could find. He stood by 
her motionless till he perceived that she was fast asleep, and indeed long afier ; 
he then retired into a smali closet, and sought repose on the hard floor. 

The next morning the lady was so much better, that her attendant proposed 
she should endeavour to leave the house fora moment or two,and he succeed- 
ed in getting her forth as far as the Place St. Cecilia, It was seldom that 


she left the house, for, notwithstanding the meanness of her dress, there was ! 


that about her car iage which reader (it ditlicult to avoid unpleasant odserva- 
tion. 

‘ Do you see that person yonder ? she said suddenly. 
mistaken, it is certainly the Duke of Guise.’ 

Bn stranger’s attention had also been attracted, and he now approached 
them. 

‘ Parbleu !' said he, ‘ why that is Mascali, What, are you married ?’ 

* He does not know me,’ sighed the lady. ‘I must indeed be altered.’ 

Maacali had, however, whispereda single word in the duke’s ear, and he 
started as if struck by a thunderbolt ; but instantly recovering himself, he has- 
uly uncovered,and bowed nearly tothe ground. 

‘I beg yuur forgiveness,’ ne said; ‘but my eyes are grown so weak, and ] 
could so little expect to nave the honour of meeting your—’ 

‘ For the love of God,’ interrupted the lady hastily,’ ‘name me not here. A 
title would strangely contrast with my present circumstances, Have you been 
long in Cologne Y 

‘ Three days. I am on my way from Italy. I took refuge there when 
our common enemy drove me forth, and confiscated all my earthly goods. I 
am going to Brussels.’ 

: Knd what are your advices from France? Is the helm still in the hands 
of that wretched caitiff ? 

* He is in the zenith of his power.’ 

‘See, my lord duke, your fortunes and my own are much alike. You the 
son of a man who,had he not too much despised danger,might well have set the 
crown on his own head, and I, oncethe Queen of the mightiest natiou in the 
universe : and now both of us alike. Butadiev,’ she said suddenly, and draw- 
ing herself up, ‘the sight of you, my lord duke, has refreshed me much, and I 
pray that fortune may once more shine upon your steps.’ 

‘Permit metoattend your,majesty to—. 

A slight colour tinged the lady’s features, as she answered, with a gently 
commanding tone. 

‘ Leave us, my lord duke, it is our pleasure.’ 

_ Guise bowed low, and. aking the lady’s hand, he pressed it reverently to his 
= Atthe corner of the street he met some one, to whom he pointed out the 
old lady, and then hastened away. 

he next morning, a knock at the door announced a person inquiring for 
Monsieur Mascali ; she had a small packet for him, and also a billet. In- 
side this was distinctly written. 

Two hundred louis d’ors constitute the whole of my present fortune ; one 
hundred I send for your use. Guisk.’ 

And the packet contained a hundred louis d’ors. 

The sum thus obtained sufficed to supply the wants of the pair for two long 
years. But the last louis had been changed, and the lady and her companion 
were still without friendly succour. ‘The shoemaker and his wife had under- 
taken a Tre, to Aix la Chapelle, to take up some legacy. It was thethir- 
teenth of February, 1643. A low sound of moaning might have been heard 
issuing from the garret; a withered female form, more like a skeleton 
than a thing of flesh and blood, was lying on a wretched bed of straw, in the 
agonies of death. The moans grew more and more indistinct: a slight rat- 
tling in the throat was at length the only audible sound, and this also ceased, 
An hour later, an old man, dressed in rags and tatters, entered the chamber, 
One only word had “as his lips as he stumbled up the failing staircase— 

Nothing! nothing ! edrew near the bed listlessly, but in a moment he 
seized an arm of the corpse which lay before him with an almost convulsive 
motion, and, letting it as suddenly fall he cried 

‘ Dead, dead, of hunger, cold, and starvation v 

And this lady was Mary of Medicis, wife of Henry IV.,Queen Regert of 
France, mother of Louis XIIL, of Isabella, Queen of Spain, of Henrietta, 
Queen of England, of Christina, Duchess of Savoy, of Gaston, Duke of Or- 
leans, dead of hunger, cold, and misery ; and yet Louis XIIL, the cowardly 
tool of Richelieu, his mother’s murderer, is still called ‘the Just.’ 


‘JIfI amnot much 


A GLANCE UPON SPAIN. 
WITH A RECOLLECTION OF THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 
No. IV. 
In resuming our theme, we have to regret the ravages which the ‘fell ser- 


jeant’ has made since our last number was written 
the events w 
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hich we are describing, in the deaths of those fine veterans, Gene- 
nedoch, Admiral Sir Graham Moore, and Vice-Admiral Sir Ed- 
The loss will be deplored by the soldiers, the seamen, and the 


, among the survivors of | 











public: but it is especially felt by ourselves, from a friendly acquaintance 
with each of these distinguished men from the times we are writing upon. Sir 
Edward Brace was in his 71st year, Sir Graham Moore in his 83d, and Lord 
Lynedoch in his 94th. Peace to their manes! 

Return we tu Cadiz. The morning of the 6th of March was ushered in by 
light airs and clear weather; with the wind off the land, and the sea smooth. 
All hands were on the alert, the note of preparation was sounded, and a force 
dashed off in the most gallant style, to worry theenemy. It consisted of the 
Marines of the squadron, 200 British seamen, and 80 Spanish sailors, in two 
divisions, one of which was commanded by Capt. Spranger of the Warrior, 
the other by Capt. Kittoe of the Miliord, and both were under the immediate 
eye of Sir Richard Keats. As the armament advanced, the French exhibited 
tokens of animation, on which the Castle of Santa Catalina was bombarded 
by the Hound and ‘Thunder, while the batteries to the eastward of Cadiz were 
kept in check, with much spirit, by the ‘ Fire-eaters’ under Capts. Hall and 
Fellowes, The force now divided, and, in spite of the enemy’s fire, two land- 
ings were rapidly effected ; one between Rota and Catalina, the other between 
that castle and Puerto Santa Maria. On the west, Capt. Kittoe entered Rota, 
which he found the enemy had evacuated, and destroyed the fortifications, 
while the Warrior’s small-arm men and marines, under Capt. English, de- 
molished the Puntilla and Bermeja batieries. To the east of the castle, a 
simultaneous movement was made by the Milford’s marines, led on by their 
Commanding Officer Capt. Fovtrell, who attacked and carried a redoubt of 
four heavy guns, near Santa Maria, the enemy having an officer and several 
soldiers killed and wounded, and30 were taken prisoners. At the same time 
another strong redoubt at the entrance of the Rio Guadalete, surrounded by a 
ditch and spiked stockade; was gallantly stormed by Capt. Fellowes at the 
head of his flotilla-men, under a heavy fire of grape from the batteries imme- 
diately near, and the Captain was the first man of the assailants who leaped 
into the fort. Every one worked with a will, and in a short time the guns of 
all the sea defences from Rota to Santa Maria, with the exception of Catalina, 
were spiked, and the works as materially damaged as couid be effected. Lieut. 
Campbell, of the Royal Marine Artillery, was sent with a flag of truce to 
summon Catalina, but was fired upon; a musket ball passing through his 
hat. Preparations were therefore made to attack the ¢ele-de-punt, and other 
defences of the bridge at Santa Maria;t but a strong corps of the enemy, 
consisting of 2000 cavalry and infantry—who but for Spanish imbecility 
would have been otherwise occupied—were seen rapidly advancing on the 
road from Puerto Real. Upon this, Sir Richard ordered the re-embarkation 
of the seamen and marines, with the prisoners: but two of our men, too des- 
perately wounded to be moved, were left behind. Every thing was conduct- 
ed with the utmost regularity and order; and the boats had not put off many 
minutes, before the Freuch columns arrived on the spot. 

In the execution_of this service the loss was comparatively slight, being one 
gun-boat sunk, three men killed, andthirteen wounded, besides the two oor 
mentioned : of these, two of the killed, two mortally and fourseverely wound- 
ed, belonged to the Milford. ‘The gun-boat was a remarkably fine one, com- 
manded by Lieut. W. F. Carroll, which being struck by the shot of Santa 
Catalina, went down in tront ot that fortress with colours flying. She was 
too good a craft to lose: she was therefore swept for, slung, and cleverly 
weighed, in five fathoms water, by the launches of the squadron under the di- 
rection of Mr. M’Cleverty, Master of the Milford, after nine nights of ardu- 
ous labour, necessarily conducted in the utmost silence. 

Such were the doings of the 5th and 6th of March,1811,as a trial at raising 
the siege; and had our allies but shown any front, the end must have been an- 
swered. As it was, it afforded a glorious proof to the enemy how Britons 
could act and fight; yet beyond making them feel the hopelessness of their 
efforts, it produced but little fruit. Loud and deep therefore were the murmurs 
against La Pena: but that contemptible anima) had the barefaced assurance 
to claim the honour of the dearly-purchased victory of Barrosa, as having 
been entirely ensured by the arrangements which he had directed ; and what- 
ever he said, Lascy, the Chief of the Spanish Staff, swore to. ‘This was too 
much for the spirited Graham to bear with, and though a pair of such fellows 
was bemeath his notice, he publicly exposed the conduct of La Pena, and 
forced an apology from Lascy with his sword. All the British, and most of 
the real patriots, were highly indignant at this unprincipled assertion of La 
Pena, who was suspended from his command, and subjected to a packed mili- 
tary inquiry; which acquitted him of cowardice, and would have approved 
of his conduct, but that the details left his character stained with the stigma 
of professional and mental incapacity. His braggart pretensions were there- 
fore infamous enough; but still more infamousare the ‘ historians’ (save the 





mark!) Paez and Maldonado, who deliberately award him the laurel, in the | 


face of truth, justice, and common sense. Cadiz, however, again rung with 
plaudits upon ‘los valorosos Inglesos;’ and a caricature was put forth, which 
represented V ictorjpurchasing a hedge-hog from La Pena,but though the money 
was paid, the Frenchman was incapable of catching up his purchase, for fear 
of the prickles,—and the creature was inscribed ‘ Exercito Inglese.’ 

On Thursday, the 7th, the enemy reoccupied the stations we had dismantled 
and angrily threw many shells at the squadron and the city ; which fire was 
returned by the bombs and the flotilla. During these manifestations, the good 
people of Cadiz were wont to dive into cellars and other underground-places 


for refuge ; and the erypt under the new cathedral was usually well tilled. On | 


the Sih, a flag of truce arrived trom Marshal Victor, conveying oue of the 
wounded men who had been left on the 6th : the other, notwithstanding every 
care and kindness, had expired. This mark of attention at sucha moment, 
diffused much satisfaction among the seamen: and there were so many inqui- 
ries to make, and so much to talk about, as to the proceedings of the last four 
days, and the Barrosa captives, {that the boat did not start on her return to 
Santa Maria, till atler sunset. 


The grand object of the French was now baffled, and Cadiz was virtually 
saved: yet much harassing labour devolved on the flotilla and men-of-watr’s 
boats, in checking the enemy’s works, returning their fire, chasing their priva- 
teers, and transporting soldiers for desultory descents. ‘The anchorage before 
the city was crowded to excess, when, on the 27th, a furious Solano, or south- 
east gale, visited the bay. The men-of-war were quickly under struck top- 
masts, pointed yards, and freshened hawses ; but the transports and merchant 
vessels were less on the alert, and the gun-boats rode very heavily. As night 
closed in, many required assistance, but the wind blew so hard, and the sea 
was so high and troublous, that it was impossible to give any. At daybreak 
on the 28th, a great number of vessels were seen on the rocks, and under Ca- 
diz walls, many dismasted, and signals of distress were flying in every direc- 
tion. Inthe afternoon it was ascertained, that three gun-boats were sunk, fif- 
ty-three sail of merchantmen wrecked, and at least one hundred others more 
or less damaged ; the number of lives lost was estimated at two hundred and 
fifiy. Besides these, several drove out to sea in a bad state: and bales of 
goods, casks of wine, spars, and other evidences of ravage, were floating in all 
parts of the bay. When the ga.e subsided, all the men and boats were employ- 
ed in assisting the merchantmen and getting them into clear berths. 

On the 12th of April the Hound sailed for Gibraltar, having had her large 
mortar damaged and mainmast shot through. Her station wastaken up by the 
Fearless, on board which brig Lieui. Le Blane, her commander, who was 
shortly afterwards killed, had mounted a large carronade, to throw shells to a 
vast distance. On the 15th a detachment of Spanish troops, under Generals 
Blake and Zayas, left Cadiz to join General Ballasteros, then near Ayamonte 
with about four thousand men, for the purpose of co-operating with Marshal 
Beresford at the approaching siege of Badajos. A constant communication 
was kept up with those officers by the small boats ofthe British squadron ; and 
in the course of this service Lieut. Vallack, commanding the Basilisk gun- 
brig, perished, with the whole of his boat's crew, in attempting to cross the 
bar ofthe Guadiana. The above detachment bore a part at the sangina 
battle with Soult, on the 16th of May, at Albuera ; and for which the Milford 
and squadron fired a salute of seventeen guns. 

A considerable intercourse had been permitted between the French camp 
and the Barrosa prisoners, by means of truce-boats ; and as the Gorgon, 44, 
Mermaid, 32, and some transports arrived from England for the purpose, ar- 
rangements were made for embarking them and the English wounded. Early 
on the 2d of May all the flats of the squadron were despatched to the Isla, nn- 
der a flag of truce ; but were fired at by the French forts in passing, for which 
Victor immediately sent off an aide-de-camp with an apology. The flats 
consequently returned without molestation, and all the men destined for Eng- 
land were embarked. We had accompanied an intelligent man, who, as Gen- 
eral Ruftin’s brother, was allowed to go to Isla; though the relationship ap- 
peared to us very doubtful. General Ruflin was esteemed the handsomest man 
in the French army ; and certainly the so-called brother had no pretension to 
be the second,—nor anything like it. We saw the General, who was wounded 
in the neck, safe on board, and angured his speedy recovery ; but he died just 
as the Gorgon entered the British Channel. He was much regretted on all 
sides ; for the behaviour of the Spaniards at Barrosa seemed to be as much the 
subject of indignation with the French as the English: and both people had be- 
come more aware of each cther’s merit, At such moments every trifling oceur- 
rence risesin importance. Clothes, stock, and money had been supplied to the pri- 
soners, and every possible comfort was atlorded to them. General Rousseau 
had fallen on the field of battle, where at night he was found by his dog, a 
white poodle, whose affliction was expressed by moans and by licking the 
hands and feet of his dying master, and by the refusal of sustenance after the 

+ Mr. Barrow has just rescued a letter of Sir Francis Drake from a musty deposito- 
ry, written during the chase of the Invincible Armada, 31st July, 1588, in which is this 
curious passage, aliuding to the same localiiy —‘ Ther was never any thing pleased 
me better! han the seeing the enemy flying with a Sotherlywind to theNorthwards God 
grant you have a good eye to the Duke of Parma for with the Grace of God, yf we 
live, I doubt it not, but ere it be long, so to handell the matier with the Duke of Sedon- 
ya, as he shal! wish hymselff at ‘Saint Marie Port,’ among his orynge trees. 
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General s death, To the gratification of all, Geneial Grahim gave the dog 
his protection, and he did not die tii) many years after, in Perthshire. 

Meanwhile the guerillas of Ronda were most active in harassing the enemy 
at the back of his lines, and cutting up his communications; on several occa- 
sions they advanced suddenly to the outposts, and cut off the sentries, to the 
increasing alarm of their comrades, who, on taking the field, could nowhere 
find the destroyers. ‘The guerillas, indeed, had now considerably increased in 
numbers, and at this important crisis were in terrible activity in most ot 
Spain, as Catalonia, Navarre, Arragon, Castile, La Mancha, Valencia, and 
Andalusia. Inured to fatigue, and unencumbered with ‘ necessaries,’ they 
were here, and there, ana everywhere, intercepting convoys, distressing 
detached posts, finding incessant employment for the difierent French Com- 
manders, and putting their soldiers in bodily fear; so that the invaders were 
rather besieged garrisons than possessors of Spain, having no influer.ce beyond 
their immediate neighbourhood. ‘These services were so great, as to be felt 
and acknowledged by all who wished well to patriotism ; and in 1812, when 
some choice swords and pistols were to be presented to the guerilla chiefs, by 
our Government, Lord Wellington was requested to chalk out a letter to be 
written in his name. This handsome ackuowledgment was the consequence : 
—‘ I request that they may be informed that I obey with great satisfaction the 
commands of H. R. I. the Prince Regent, in transmitting to them these ee 
sents as a small mark of the estimation in which their conduct is held by His 
Royal Highness, and by His Majesty’s subjects in general ; in having, not- 
withstanding the reverses of all the regular armies in Spain, the misfortunes 
of the country, and in the face of difficulties of all descriptions, continued to 
maintain successfully the contest against the enemy. ‘hat 1, having been 
employed by His Majesty in the Peninsula since the commencement of the 
independence of the nations inhabiting this part of the world, have been fully 
aware of the difficulties of their situation, and of the benefit which the cause 
has derived irom their constant perseverance and valour.’ At the period we 
are treating of, it is said to have been a common inquiry at the confessional, 
by the spiritual shriver, how many Frenchmen the penitent had killed, “ Has 
muerto a muchos F'ranceses hijo ? 

On the 1st of May the Frerch batteries saluted, and displayed colours, in 
celebration of the birth of Napeleon’s son, for whom the iong-dormant title 
ot King of Rome was revived. The advent was hailed as establishing the 
new dynasty; andregenerated France showed as much adulation on the occa- 
sion as the most degraded feudal state could have exhibited. There were, 
however, grand changes for Europe to undergo ere that infant came to ma- 





turity ! 

The investment of Cadiz now dwindled to a mere passive land-blockade 
but the British flotilla never relaxed in their endeavours to annoy the enemy 
and they consequently put Santa Catalina, Fort Napoleon, and the other 
works, in frequent hot water. Of course these were rubbers which could not 
be played with impunity, and there was occasional loss on both sides, Early 
in July, Captain I’. J. Thomas, with two gun-boats, and part of the crew of 
the Fearless, made a desperate attempt to cut out a French armed schooner 
from San Lucar; but a8. W. gale, with a high sea, baffled the project, and 
the boats were obliged to retreat, with a loss of twenty men in killed and 
wounded, among whom fell Lieutenant Le Blanc, the gallant officer already 
mentioned. Lieutenant Daly and twenty-five men perished by the blowing-up 
of a gun-boat, while assisting in the destruction of the enemy’s vessels, under 
the castle ef Santa Catalina. 

A report now obtained, which, however silly, was widely and insidiously 
circulated, viz., that the French were about to take possession of and retain 
Cadiz. Absurd as the charge was, Sir H. Wellesley, our Minister, thought 
proper to make a formal denial of it. Afier some general observations on the 
injustice of imputations of this kind, considering the great sacrifice which 
England had made to the Spanish cause, he distinctly and positively denied 
the calumny, and begged that the Regency would give the proper publicity to 
his denial. ‘The Spanish Secretary of State-—whose name was a length 
one,—Den Eusebio de Bardaxi y Azara, in reply, sent the Supreme Council's 
unequivocal condemnation of the imputations complained of, and its senti- 
ments of gratitude for the aid afiorded by Great Britain. So the fabricators of 
the falsehood were floored; but it was clear that French intrigue was bent 
upon opposition to English influence. . 

The protracted detence of Cadiz had given breathing-time “where it was 
wanted, and the year 1812 found the aspect of aflairs greatly changed. Though 
the French had gained a rich prize in Valencia, they were completely foiled 


| at Tarifa, lost Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, were utterly defeated at Sala- 


manea, and consequently compelled to evacuate Madrid. And they were 
grievously worried besides by the guerillas. That well-known chief, Espoz 
y Mina, dealt some deadly hits in Navarre and the neighbouring districts, and 
when apparently surrounded by differentdetachments of the enemy, contrived 
to escape through the midst of them, and immediately became as formidable 
as before. The Empecinado’s warriors spread’ terror among the invaders, 
from their ubiquious attacks and eel-like retreats. Porlier, who has since 
been so unfortunate, escaped from all pursuit, and renewed his attacks in one 
province as soon as he was driven from another. Manzo kept the roads and 
passes of Catalonia in continual alarm, and cut offescort after escort. Among 
other successes, that gained by the distinguished chief, Merino, afforded him 











the opportunity of wreaking a terrible retaliation on the Freneh, for their 
having executed three citizens of Burgos, and some of his own soldiers— 
twenty prisoners were put to death for each of the former, and ten for each of 
the latter. Under these circumstances and also because many of the veterans 
were recalled to augment the mighty army destined against Russia, it became 
necessary to concentrate the French forces in Spain. The blockade of Cadiz 
was, therefore, broken up. On the night of the 24th, and morning of the 25th 
of August, the French mo their works, except those at Puerto Santa 
Maria, where a body of troops remained till the middle of the day, and then 
withdrew to Cartuga. Before the besiegers departed, they employed them- 
selves in destroying all the forts and batteries in the lines, affording a grane 
and gratifying spectacle to Cadiz, of immense fires and successive explosions. 
They left behind them a very numerous artillery, mostly rendered unservice- 
able, and a large quantity of stores and powder unconsumed, testifying the 
recipitation with which the retreat was made. An unusual degree of bustle 
in the French lines had led us to suspect a movement of the kind, and on the 
26th, the British and Spaniards made a general sortie, and found these gigantic 
works, accomplished with a vast expenditure of time and treasure, entirely 
deserted. ’ 

Thus, after an investment of two years and a half, Cadiz was itself again, 
and amongst the rejoicings which burst forth, the Regency resolved to send 
one of the Villantroys to England, as a memorial of the siege, and token of 
their gratitude to the Prince Regent. The trophy is, of course, familiar to 
every frequenter cf the parade of the Horse Guards in St. James’s Park; but 
for those who are not, the following sketch of it is subjoined. 

The mortar-bed here displaved was made in the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, and is highly creditable to the taste and skill ef that department. The 
mertar is mounted at an elevation of forty-five degrees, upon a basement of 
brass, representing a rock on which a dragon is pressed by the ponderous piece 
of ordnance. This monster is Geryon, once the despot of Gades, and remark- 
able as having three bodies and wearing three heads; the Artillery savans, 
however, have taken the liberty of relieving him from two of the latter, and 
supplying wings in lieu. bao 

‘The tails twist round to the vent, in order to convey the scorpionic fire, 
aud at the breech of the piece are the two heads of Orthos, the tyrant’s guar- 
dian dog, represented in the alternate state of activity and repose, to denote 
eternal watchfulness. This is emblematical of the labours of Hercules in 
destroying Geryon, thus figuratively alluding to the pees be the siege. On 
the right side of the carriage is a Latin inscription of which a free translation 
appears on its left, in these terms :— 

To COMMEMORATE 
THE RAISING OF THE siece oF CADIZ IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE GLORIVOS 
VICTORY GaINneD By 
THe DUKE or WELLINGTON 
OVER THE FRENCH NEAR SALAMANCA, on THE XXII. OF JULY, MDCCCXI, 
rots MORTAR cast FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THAT GREAT FORT, WITH 
POWERS SURPASSING ALL OTHERS, AND ABANDONED BY THE 
BESIEGERS on tueir RETREAT, 
WAS PRESENTED AS A TOKEN OF RESPECT AND GRATITUDE BY THE 
SPANISH NATION ro nis ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THe PRINCE REGENT. 


The services of the flotilla were fully and gratefully acknowledged by the 
Regency; bnt those who had so zealously and arduously commanded the gun- 
boats, took nothing by the motion except the good intention. Medals, crosses, 
and other honorary distinctions, which have since that period been lavishly 
awarded, had not then obtained in the operative glades of the Army and Navy, 
and the Peninsula campaigners, the saviours of Europe, were soon out of 
date. The melting of a prize-gun or two into medals, and a few fathoms of 
ribbon, would have made all the difference. The subject is a sore one; 80 
we hasten to show the Spanish address to Rear-Admiral the Hon. A. K. Leg- 
ge, who had succeded Sir Richard Keats. It is dated 18th of September, 1512, 
and runs thus— 

“ Cadiz, Sept. 18, 1812. _ 

“ EXCELLENT Sir :—The bravery and enthusiasm with which the illustri- 
ous seamen of the Naval furces under your Excellency’s command, lave con- 
tributed towards the defence of Cadiz, and their hearty union with the Span- 
ish naval force, in all the fatigues and dangers during the siege of this Is 
by the enemy’s troops excite in such a manner tlie gratitude of the inhabitants, 
that language is insuflicient to express the succours and efiectual assistance 
which your Excellency has afforded in all enterprises, and your heroic con- 





stancy in annoying the enemy at all points of the opposite coasts, occasioning 
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to them irreparable losses, which will always occupy the memory of the Ca- 
dizians, by whom the illustriousname of your Excellency, and yourmeriturious 
Subalterns, will be an object of the most grateful remembrance. The Con- 
stitutional Magistracy of this city wishes to convey in this paper,. with its 
true efficacy,” the esteem and regard of the people of Cadiz for such famous 
warriors ; but which canaot be done to the full extent of their desire ; they 
beg that your Excellency would be pleased to receive the heartfelt expressions 
oftheir eternal gratitude. 

“ Your Excellency, a happy witness of the good conduct of your subaltern 
Officers, of their valour and indefatigable zeal; knowing the merit of your 
worthy officers ; and affected also with the distincticn with which the people 
of Cadiz beholds them; will have the goodness to signifyto them, in the name 
of the municipal body, who are their representatives, their sinceve demonstra- 
tions of gratitude. Cadiz, free from the treacherous siege with which the en- 
emy has molesied it during thirty months, now enjoys the satisfaction of see- 
ing its independence secure; and a wise Constitution restores to the Spai- 
iards their liberty and their rights, These advantages, as wel! national as al- 
lied, are owing to the brave deienders of this island, the English Marine, which 
hath taken so active a part in ali operations, and not only has deserved the 
esteem and grativude of the inhabitants of Cadiz, but also hath rendered itself 
entitled to the rewards and distinctions of the English nation. : : 

“ If your Excellency, by the knowledge of the merit of your Captains, of- 
ficers, and ship’s companies of the vessels under your coimand, especially 
those of the flotilla, and of the great fatigues they have undergone in the 
midst of the greatest dangers, would be pleased to intercede in favour ot those 
meritorious officers, the city of Cadiz, which is so much interested for their 
welfare, will have the satisfaction of seeing rewards distributed as a recom- 
pense for such signal services. 

“ The Constitutional Magistracy of this city have the honour to depute to 
your Excellency a legation, who, by word of mouth, will express the sincere 
gratitude of tne people of Cadiz, and the high consideration with which their 
represenratives offer to your Excellency their respects. 

“ May God preserve your Excellency many years, 
“Cayetano Vanes, President. 

“ To His Excellency, A. K. Legge.” 

So much for the siege, or rather blockade of Cadiz: we’ now renew our 
Glance upon Spain. The decisive battle of Salamanca, and the advance ot 
Wellington to Madrid, had compelled the invaders to withdraw their forces 
from the southern provinces, and concentrate all their disposable force against 
their conqueror. And their strength in Spain was far greater than the Lon- 
don papers calculated upon, for the draughts fur Russia bad not drained 

Spain of the French. So far was this from being the case, that besides hold- 
ing some of the most important posts, they had collected an army of 80 or 90,- 
000 men, including 10,000 cavalry, with 200 pieces of cannon, to contend 
w th the Allies on tne banks of the Tormes, towards the close cf 12. Our 
evacuation of Madrid and disasirous retreat from Burgos were the conse- 

« quence. That Lord Wellington could have done more than he effected, with 
his inadequate means, and so poweriul an enemy, no one has ventured to sur- 
mise ; but whether it was pot within the duty or the power of the English 
Ministry to have placed him at the head of a greater force, will be judged of 
by the importance of the contest and tie resources of the country. ‘The high 
and even extravagant hopes of the opening of the year’s campaign, were dis- 

laeed by a groundless despondenby; and the gloomy predictions of the 

ress were absolutely ridiculous. Wellington himself seems to have been 
oppressed and irritated to an unusual degree,or he hardly would have addressed 
duis army in the manner he did afier the Burgos retreat, in the face of his 
country and all Europe. He, however, had never been sanguine in expecta- 
tion of success at Burgos, and expressed himself satisfied at having got out of 
the scrape; and in answer to the exaggerated views which were taken of the 
straits the enemy were put ta for troops, he said— Unless I can beat Soult 
and the armies of Potiugal and of the North united, we have no chance at 
present of getting the French out of Spain. I think Bonaparte will at last 
give up Spain: but that is a different question, not worth discussing now.” 

And the Great Captain’s prediction came to pass. Napoleon’s disasters 

in Russia decided the fate of the Peninsula. Svult was recalled with 30,000 
men. Suchet abandoned the palmy Valencia. King Joseph and Marshal 
Jourdan retreated to Vittoria, where Wellington overtook them, and gained 
ancther signal victory in which the French lost all their baggage, provisions, 
c; tle, treasure, and a considerable number of prisoners, with 151 pieces of 
cannon,and 416 wagons of ammunition. Poor Pepe’s own carriage was taken, 
der and the baton of Jourdan was among the trophies. The Spaniards un- 
Count D’Abisbal, occupied the imporiant Garganta, or Gorge of Panca- 
roo, and General Grahain besieged and carried San Sebastian. Shortly af- 
terwards Suchet was compelled to evacuate Catalonia also, and Spain was 
free! Thus ended, after six years of continual struggle, one ofthe most san- 
guinary wars on record, in which one is ata loss what to admire most—the 
brave perseverance of the Spanish nation, in spite of errors of every descrip- 
tion, or the steady discipline of the British troops, and the high military talents 
of their commander. The services of the gallant Unpecoratep, were, how- 
ever, not completed ; the scene was changed, but their continued labours car- 
ried their country’s glory to its highest altitude, 
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ed, than in an ardent concern for the ome and prosperity of the coun- 
try at large. Ragged, half-starved, and ill-found, they were never equal to the 
execution of any sysiem of steady resistance to the enemy ; and their pay, it 
must be admitted, was attended with as little regularity as their attire, food, 
and discipline. 

The poor fellows were repeatedly the victims of the folly and treachery of 
their own officers, many of whom were a disgrace to the cause. Stung by re- 
peated disappointments, Wellington said, ‘ I am afraid the Spaniards will bring 
us to shame yet ;’ and his well-known letter of the 2d of August, 1811, is a 
full commentary on their behaviour. 

Under these circumstances, the obstinacy of devoted Spain was little less 
than miraculous, and presents a singular moral anomaly. ‘Their protracted 
sufferings were owing more to a deficiency of union and good order among 
themselves, and to a morbid state of civilisation, than to a want of courage.— 
They did not allow themselves to be discouraged by the tedious duration of 
the war; and the misfortunes to which most of Europe had submitted in _pa- 
tience, as the inevitable consequences of warfare, afforded those people fresh 
subjects ofrancour. ‘The national! hatred which generally prevailed towards 
the French, had introduced a sort of unity into the desultory efforts of the 
peasantry; and, leaving regular movements to the disciplined army, the 
Partidas introduced an energetic system of war in detail, which, though of no 
vast import = the grand scale of operations, was most intolerable to the 
oppressors. This kind of organized disorder perfectly suited the unbending 
temper of the Spanish nation, and the distressing circumstances in which it 
was placed. We should certainly have felt more enthusiasm in theit cause, 
had there been a greater manifestation ot honour, honesty, and veracity among 
them; and it was to be desired, that they had oftener left ravines, passes, 
woods, and other ambushes, to brave the enemy in the open fields. 

In the crisis of public affairs, the fortituce of Spain was a fortunate inci- 
dent; its liberation, however, was entirely achieved by British enterprise, 
valour, and generosity. We will now direct our glance at the use which the 
lberians have made _of the freedom thus given them. But first the reader 
must have a spell. 

One more word, before quitting the French Imperials. We have lately 
been greeted in all our printshops, with a fine representation of Napoleon in 
domestic guise, seated on a sofa, and enjoying the caresses of his son. But 
did the artist recollect, that this is he who spurned humanity for the gratifica- 
tion of his own insatiable vanity? T’he dead left on the fields of battle in 
which he commanded, from Montenotte to Waterloo, have been computed, in 
a contemporary, at 1,811,500: and, he says, ‘if we add those whe died subse- 
quently of their wounds, in petty skirmishes, the losses in which are not re- 
ported, and in the naval fights of which, though not present, he was the 
cause, 2,000,000 will be far under the mark.’ Yet the supposed domestic en- 
dearment of this one-childed man is to be foisted on the public eye, while 
the real sorrows of the bereaved fathers, mothers, wives, sisters, children, and 
relations of those two millions of victims, are to be overlooked! How sucha 
callous military despot as Napoleon ever came to be the idol of radicals, is 
past all understanding. 





THE DRAMA. 


A bill is now passing through the House of Commons to relieve playactors 
from the imaginary pains and penalties attached to their profession. It is re- 
prieve afier the execution. Now that, with a few exceptions, the votaries of 
the sock and buskin are litile better than such, the law is about to declare that 
they are no longer vagabonds. Oh! that it might prove all-powerlul to recall} 
to life some of those spirits who have quilted the scene, that it were able to re- 
store this degenerate amusement to its pristine worth, 
When Carlyle asserts,that it is a right blessed thing that Shakspeare wasborn 
to this earth, he might have added, that it isa heavy curse that no one remains 
to give him utterance. Of all the unhappy changes which have taken place 
in the moral world, none is more to be deplored than that which has reduced 
the stage to its present unworthy condition, and banished the legitimate drama 
from the number of our national amusements. How trace the causes? to 
what attribute this national calamity ? 

Let us examine, and refute, in so doing, some of the generally alleged 
ones. 
We will not mount upon stilts, nor explore the wthereal realms, but first see 
what influence some of the changes in the common habits of the people have 
had upoa this neglect of the stage; and, first, the late dinner-hour, which we 
believe may have its share in this matter. Ifthe curtain rises at seven, and 
those who were in the habit of visiting the theatre, and finding themselves up- 
on the fifth row of the pit at six and three-quarters, do not locate themselves at 
their own dinner-tables till a little before eight, it is evident that the fifth row 
of the pit must remain empty. Now the pit in the good old times was the 
thermometer of the house; if that was well and snugly filled, the theatre was 
warm throughout. It is not to that class of society which dines at this late 
hour that the the: tre has to look for support; yet if the same taste prevailed 
which did formerly, if the same means of gratilying it still existed, it would 
have votaries enough even from this class which contrives, in spite of these 








It cannot be concealed, that many of the occurrences of the Peninsular War | late prandials, to transfer that patronage to the Opera House which it formerly 


exhibited human nature in its most vdious anddiabolical shades, The hor- 
rible ‘lex talionis’ glutted cruelty with blood, and. myurder stalked abroad un- 
checked, while the crimes of tyranny, rape, pillage, extortion, barbarity, and 
disorderly atrocities of every kind, weve too often perpetrated with impunity. 


gave to the other theatres, It must be admitted, however, that this change of 
hours has produced a very detrimental effect upon the prosperity of the 
slage. 


‘There is another objection now made to the English theatre, that the enter- 


‘The slaughter of the prisoners was lightly termed asegurar, to make sure of tainments are so long, that they cease to entertain before their termination, and 


them, without the expense of provisions. ‘War,’ said Lord Wellington, ‘ is 
a terrible evil, particularly to those who reside in those parts of the country 
which are the seat of operations of hostile armies; but I believe it will be 
acknowledged, that it is inflicted in a less degree by the British troops than by 
the others ; and ‘hat, eventually, all they get trom the country is paid for, and 
they require only what is necessary. Now the French system was rayther 
different; that lively _ helped themselves as they listed, and made the 
parson of every parish, the alcady, the magistrates, and the clergy in general, 
responsible tor the payment of aJl the contributions they chose to exact, and 
the supply of the French army with equipments, sustenance, goods, merchan- 
dize, and means of transport, under pain of military exeeution. Mr. Bullhas 
been saved from such calamity, and now grumbles about paying the bill: but 


that to be confined for five successive hours within the close walls of Covent 
Garden is enough for once inthe season. ‘This is very true, the ‘seance’ is 
much too long, but it is by no means absolutely necessary to sit it all out; and 
moreover, it must be remembered that ii is only from the commencement of 
the decline of the real drama that this has been the case. When the repre- 
sentations consisted of a five-act comedy and a two-act farce, and when these 
were acted, as they once were, few of the realamateurs of such performances 
ever found them tco long. Now that the quality has degenerated, the quantity 
has increased in proportion, and who will endure the penance of five houis’ 
imprisonment to see as many trumpery pieces, of which one is in itself a nau- 
seous dose ? 

Quality and quantity here combine, therefore, to frighten us from the bench- 


an extract from a decree of Marshal Bessieres, by no means one of the worst | es; and we must now ask what it is that has deteriorated the one and in- 


of the Gallic chiefs, may show him what he eseaped. 
Valladolid, 5th of June, 1821, and rans thus— 


The arrete is dated at | creased the other. [t was about the time when we ourselves first made our 


‘debut’ upon the great stage of life, about the filth age of the seven, that the 


1. There shall be made out lists of all persons who have quitted their | change began to operate on the public taste. 


habitations. 


It was at this precise period that the Great Unknown was at work at bis 


2. Every such person shall return within a month, and if they do not, they | forge, heating his furnaces with all that issued from the Minerva Press in 


shall be reputed to have joined the insurgents,their property shall be confiscat- 
ed, and their tenants or debtors shall pay the amount of their respective debts 
into the hands of government. 

3. The fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, and nephews, of any 
such person, shall be held responsible in property and person for any act ol 
violence by such person committed. 

4. Ifany inhabitant be carried off from his residence, all the relatives, in the 
aforesaid degrees, of any known insurgent, shall be immediately arrested as 
hostages ; and if any inhabitant so carried off should be put to death by the 
insurgents, the hostages (fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, or 
even nephews, of any insurgeni, and who may have had no connection what- 
soever with offending parties), shall Be sHoT TO DEATH ON THE SPOT, AND 
WITHOUT ANY FORM OT TRIAL. 

We have seen that Soult issued orders to grant no quarter to any Spaniards 
not regular troops, found in arms against their invaders. Kellerman gave in- 
structions for the horses and mares, of a certain size, to be put in requisition, 
through the several districts of upper Spain ; the left eyes of all the rest were 
ordered tu be put out, so that they might be disabled from millitary service. 
An these were not the most flagitious atrocities of their rule.’ 

Napoleon exhibited a series of wretched blunders throughout this war, 
which was commenced in craft, continued in cruelty, and ended in shame.— 
*If I thonght that this matter would cost me 80,000 men,’ said he to De Pradt, 
*I would give it up ; but it will not cost me 12,000.’ Now besides the legs, 
arms, eyes, &c., &c., the loss of lives cannot be computed at less than 500,- 

men. In expenses he outrun the constable so far, as to make his pecuni- 

ary calculation sneer upon arithmetic, for the value of the clothing, the mili- 
tary munitions, stores, and specie, was not less than 22,000,000sterling ; and 
this, in addition to exactions, and contributions in Spain, together with the 
sale of sequestered property and estates ot the emigrant nobles, and the spolia- 
tion of churches and convents, Indeed, at the time he promised a coup de ton- 
nerre (see his speech, 16th June, 1811) which was ‘toend the struggle in the 
Peninsula, and to decide this second Punic war,’ the contest was costing him 
£40,000 daily. In such games, however, the piper must be paid, for our own 
expenses in the Peninsula, besides the men-of-war, transports, victuallers, and 
a world of odds and ends, was £300,000 a month in hard cash. Napoleon 
‘was also mistaken in the national character of the Spaniards: he shonld have 
directed those energies which were not to be crushed, and moderated much 
that was uncontrollable; his utter contempt for them is visible in the missive of 
3ist January, 1810,—' The Emperor considers there is nothing dangerous in 
Spsin but the English; the rest is canaille, that can never keep the field.’ 
With peed to the regular forces, Napoleon was near the mark, but he 
must have been totally unprepared to meet such a strikingly unsubduable 
and indomitable spirit in the people. As soldiers,the Spaniards of the day had 
Bot obtained the first principles in the art of war, having neither numbers, ef- 
ficiency, discipfine, nor arrangement ; yet bas their country been the battle- 
field of thirty centuries. The best of them rather exhibited the courage of 
obstinacy than the obstinacy of courage; and their patriotism consisted rather 


Leadenhall Street to produce a purer strain of morality, and a semi-historical 
romance, in the shape of the Waverley Novels. It wasa great work—a grand 
experiment. It did all it hoped to do, but itdid more. Had it stopped with 
its first-born, it would not have lived unlaurelled upon earth. It would have 
worn iis crown, for it never excelled its first conception; but it brought fo:th 
a second time, and in its younger offspring laid the foundation to that species 
of amusement which, by little and litle, supplanted the legitimate drama. 

‘Guy Mannering’ led the van of the melodramatic band. ‘The combined 
talents of Braham and Miss Stephens, supported in the ludicrous departments 
by the powers of Emery and Liston, and the ‘tout ensemble’ crowned by the 
pomp and pageantry of scenic decoration and gorgeous apparel, created a new 
and false tas’e, and succeeded by degrees in rendering that which once pleased, 
nay, we may say profited so much, both tame and insipid. 

We do insist that a more unfortunate mistake was never made, or one of 
more fatal consequences to those who, having no objection toa fair quantum 
of music in scenic representation (and no one understood iis fitness better than 
the ‘native wood note warbler),’ have been deprived of all that they did pro- 
fess to understand, of all, at least, that gave them pleasure by this overwhelm- 
ing passion for musical dramas. 

It is true that Rossini, Bellini, Donnizetti,are not accounted vagabonds; but, 
when they are no more, those who idolized them in life may be at a loss to 
find their monuments. It may be a vai search, as it has been for Juliet’s 
tomb; but we can go into Westminster Abbey and look upon a certain vaga- 
bond, one Mr. Garrick, who occupies the most conspicuous place in Poets’ 
Corner. The full-length figure of the plebeian actor stands pre-eminent in 
that sanctuary in which no corner has been allotted, or rather where even a 
niche has been refused to the patrician bard. 

The million has declared for music. When an opera supported by first- 
rate artists is announced, the benches are filled at half-past six, the boxes are 
crammed by seven. ‘We must be in time to hear the overture,’ says the 
million, and the bee-hive is lined throughout, and buzzes in full chorus. 

Let us turn to another assigned cause. The stage is vulgar; nobody, 
‘ comme-il-faut,’ goes to the play nowadays. ‘’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ‘tis 

us true. 

The generality of pieces now represented are detestably, infamously, griey- 
ously vulgar. Where the fault—where the cause of the evil? 

It is not fit that our children (adult ones) should see such stuff. True, 
again. Was it so formerly ? was it so under the Kemble dynasty ? Was not 
the stage then a school of elegance ? Was it not an exalted idea of our species 
which we drew from the representation of the Roman general, in all the pomp- 
ous clothing of his rank, or the bare, half-naked, ragged Octavian, when per- 
sonified by our tragedian? We have seen him bare his leg in ‘Hamlet’ 
when he would seem mad. Did any ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’ hold her fan be- 
fore her face ? : 

When George III. frequented the theatre almost weekly, the first person in 
the house and the last to leave it, his whole soul in Sir Pertinax, or convulsed 





in a geal for defending the town or district to which they individually belong- 








with Grimaldi, was there a less refined taste than there is at present? Was he 
afraid of taking his daughters there ? 
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Kings, too, have been fond of music. George II. was a great amateur. He 
has been known to sit almost solus in the theatre to hear Handel’s oratorios, 
which the composer declared to be a great advantage to them, for the emptier 
the benches the finer did the music sound. Still, with all this royal patronage, 

the drama flourished in those days. 

It was the introduction of melodrama, we believe, that first injured and sub- 
sequently dethroned its elder brother. A new taste was created. It was not 
a pure taste for music. Had it been so, it would have kept itself within 
;Toper bounds. Could we refer to a file of play-bills from about the year 
1815 and the subsequent years, we could trace the march of the usurper. It 

was not the despot’s fiat, it was the insidious traitor that brought about this 
revolution. 

Novels began to be dramatised, and novels may be sung or said; it is not 
of much consequence which. Now the singing part was well done; but 
singing cannot hold out as long asdeclamation. We have heard Mi s Adelaide 
hold a long while upon a note, but she would have found it difficult to go 
through Juliet in the same strain. Braham could flourish away for five min- 

utes in Henry Bertram, but he could not have flourished through Mark An- 

tony’s address in the same way ; it would have stuck 1m his throat, like Mac- 

beth’s amen. 'The saying part, therefore, must be done to give breathing-time 
to the singers, and this said saying part was generally of a very common-place 
nature, 

We do not look for those bursts of eloquence, those expressions of the soul, 

which characterize the higher order of dramatic productions in novels, or, it 
we did, we should not find them; supposing that such existed, they would be 

out of place in the interludes of Bravuras. ‘l'hese gaps were filled up by a 

species of comic, which depended much more on the actor than the composer, 
and the mind (may we use the word on this occasion?) stretched to its utmost 

at the melody of the vocalist, was let down rather suddenly to seek relief in the 

comic gesticulations of a Liston, or the broad Yorkshire dialect of an Emery, 
as these would represent such important characters as Dominie Sampson or 
Dandy Dinmont. 

Now what is to please much and last long, must be a just representation of 
human nature: these were by no means such, they were overdrawn, they 
were exaggerations; they might please for a while, and did so, as long as the 
novelty aided them, but they would not have lasied but for other adjuncts. 
This was supplied by the introduction of gorgeous scenery. 

‘Yo the success of an opera, then, these three requisites were indispensable. 
It became as necessary for the run of a peace that each change of scene should 
receive as many plaudits aseach new song. ‘This Jed to a very great change 
in theatrical management, and increased the expenses of dramatic representa- 
tions a hundred-fold. The eye will not be easily satisfied. 11 requires a con- 
tinual change of scene, it lives upon what is guod, it is not satisfied but that 
much more splendour is in store for it, and it is impatient for the experiment. 
Consequently, each successive opera must be got up with splendour outvying 
theiast. ‘The ear, the mere musical ear, which consists of a drum, a laby- 
rinth, and some semicular canals (they do not penetiate very far into the brain), 
is a sceptical organ also. It believes that more melody is to be Jound, and it 
will have it if it be tobe procured. It is a restless travelling body ; it will not 
be content with home produce; it must explore foreign lands and bring home 
ali that is most choice. We poor lovers of the drama never thought of such 
a thing. When we had seen Kemble in Penruddock, we were periectly con- 
vinced that nothing more was to be desired—we did not believe im the exist- 
ence of anything better in any pait of the world. We were satisfied; poor 
things! our ignorance was periect bliss. We do not recollect what was the 
colour of hisdoublet. Nay, we should have listened with as much attention 
to Miss O’Nei!l if she had poured forth trom a green bench with a few old 
flower-pots upon the ground, as when she did trom the rich garden scene and 
splendid balcony. We required no such adjuncts. ‘The pait was the whole 
with us, ifthe part were well sustained. ; 

This appeal to the passions through the influence of soft music, assisted by 
all the adjuncts which we have mentioned as necessary to complete success, 
did tend first to unhinge the train of rational and steady thought, and to set it 
out on a sea of adventures. It was never satisficd, it never had enough, it was 
ever craving. 

The Muses were appealed to for assistance ; they sent Terpsichore, An 

evening’s amusement required for its completion an opera which should excite 
all the warmer feelings; these were not allayed by the pirouettes of the light- 
dressed Arcadians, who were now necessary to wind up the performance. 
Enraptured by the melodious warblings of a Malibran, excited by the graceful 
postures of a Taglioni, is it surprising that the ‘ Road to Ruin’ was played to 
empty benches in one house when the real thing was going on at the other ? 
Old Dornton might moralise here—Goldfinch was going it there. Could it 
have stopped even there, far as it was gone, there might have been salvation; 
but no—there is no resting-place for the let-loose passions. The Muses have 
done all in their power, we must invoke the Furies. Then came all the devif- 
ments of Der Freyschutz, and Faust, and the Danaids to our succour, and we 
feasted awhile on these. They passed over the stage, and lived but for a day ; 
but Mephistopheles remained, and he is a polite and obliging gentleman. He 
made nothing of Faust till he introduced him to Margaret, and then he accom- 
jlished his ruin. The spirit of Mephistopheles introduced itself on our 
ae The proper excitement which love once produced in the female 
characters of our geuuine bards, gradually passed into the adulterous sensuality 
of the young France. Morality fled, and hid herself behind the scenes; and 
Mrs. Haller found more devotees than Katherine of Arr: gon. 

Then it was that good folks said, ‘ We cannot take our daughters there.’ 

If it be objected to us that the exceptionable is to be found abundantly in 
our old wriiers, we reply in the affirmative; but the exceptionable is the ex- 
ception; it is incorpoiated with so much good, that it is lost in the m ss. Now 
it forms the bulk; and, if we analyse the pieces at present, we shall find (more 
eertainly in respect to the French stage than our own) that, like Marmontel’s 
Moral Tales, they are deficient only in morality. 

This has led to further consequences, and to the final bankruptcy of the 
drama. 

The better classes of society deserting the theatres, and flocking to operatic 
performances, it necessarily followed that the representations must be accom- 
modated to the tastes of an inferior order of society, who would not disapprove 
of the equivoque which caused the desertion of the higher ranks upon the same 
terms as they did, but who would not relish it because they would not com- 
prehend it. For such audiences things must speak plainer, and still plainer 
and plainer, as the supporters of the theatre descended in grade of respectability , 
till ‘l'om and Jerry aid Jack Sheppard were sufficiently mielligible to all; and 
equally intelligible must it now be to most that there is no longer a dress 
circle. 

If we are told that everybody goes to the opera nowadays, we find no cause 
for rejoicing in the fact; because, of those who do go, the greater part are in 
the situation of ourselves, who are not judges of music, who do not enjoy it, 
who find it a toil; and this being the case, they put themseives in a false posi- 
tion, where amusement is not sought for umusement sake, where pleasure does 
not piease. Soch conduct is a species of tacit prevarication. 

We believe that the restoration of the legitimate drama would be a means of 
restoring the middle classes to their sober senses, and to their really noble sphere 
of life. The dress circle would again be filled with some of the fairest of Al- 
bion’s daughters. : ; 

One of the causes of the deterioration in the caste of play-house audiences is 
to be found in the indiscriminate admission ot orders, which the managers 
have adopted to serve as decoy-ducks to fill the benches. ‘This his operated in 
a doubly detrimental sense, and deteaied itsown purpose. ‘The Clas: of people 
to whom these have been so largely dealt, are not.ihose who by their appear- 
ance would add much grace or brilliancy to the house; and then, again, they 
have been so lavishly bestowed, and so easily procurable, that either the houses 
have been filled with such, or where they have been withdrawn they have been 
whe desideratum has been accomplished which Cobbett, iu the Rejected 
Addresses, declared necessary to warrant his frequenting the (heaue, viz., that 
they should leave off taking money at the doors. The veluti in speculum has 
been removed, and the chec k-taker receives a written order in lieu of a stampe¢ 

yn, 7 
i it is no wonder that tne treasury of the managers, who have of late so rapid- 
ly succeeded each other, has become bankrupt. 

The most lamentable part of the tale, which remains to be unfolded—and 
we much question our own capacity in rendering reason of the calamity—is 
the fact (we do not deny it to be such), that there is not at the present time 
one genuine guod actor upon the English stage. We assent to this assertion 
from those who feel all that we do upon the subject, and the question 1s not so 
much how it is so, as what are the means of remedying it. 

There is not a tragedian, there is not a comedian, with the exception of 
Farren, upen the London boards. The corps dramatic is as vulgar as the 
audiences to which they perform. There is scarcely a lady upon the stage, 
with the exception of Miss Helen Faucit, whose principal claim to considera- 
tion consists in meriting this title. 

We do not in‘end to impugn the moral character of the sex; but we have 
not, since our return, been fortunate in seeing one actress whose education 
or whose calibre of intellect is sufficient forthe conception of a tragic hero- 
ine’s or a genteel comedian’s part. 4 

Miss O'Neill’s place has vel been supplied. The Kembles have died 
out Kean’s manile bas not fallen on his son. Matthews, Liston, Dowton, 
Munden, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Davenport, have bequeathed nought to their suc- 
cessors. Powerhas found a watery grave. ; 

Nature’s journeyman has made the present generation, and not made them 
well. 











Macready, who has laboured so meritoriously in his attempts to restore the 
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drama, has been inefficient in supporting it by his own abilities, or in pro- 
curing genuine talent. 

If there were a demand for good performers, the supply would be found. It 
must be reusembered that taste is a contagious epuenies it pervades all 
classes of society. It is domineering, tyrannic, despotic; as long as it sways, 
there is no hope of directing it; as long as a harmony of tas e prevails in any 
one direction, every other chord will be out of une, how delicately soever it 
may be touched. "Were Garrick to come down from Westminster Abbey, I 
question whether he would cope with Lablache, whom none admire more than 
ourselves. Our hope depends upon the fact, that these despots are fickle and 
changeable ; that they do sometimes sigh after the beauty of truth. They be- 
wail their lost Hermione, They have followed their Perdita, they have been 
literally wrecked on the shores of Bohemia. Yes, there is truth in the error. 
It is upon a fabulous sand thatthey have wandered, a nowhere that they have 
sought their treasure. They have found a statue—it is all that remains. 
There it is in allits beauty, the fifteen years have passed away; may the 
time be near at hand when it shall come down from its pedestal, when it shall 
again bieathe its charms in the breasts of a rational public. We can hardly 
hope that it can be in the power of any one individual to do for our stage what 
Richelieu did for the drama and literature of his day, yet it was in the power 
of that great man to give a strong bias to the productions of those days. He 
did summon mighty spirits, and they marched forth and conquered. We 
must await our crisis. Exhaustion must attend upon the ideal. ‘There is a 
wide space for the imagination to revel in, It may be boundless, but, like 
the pampered steed, it is lost between the two extremes. It dies of a surteit, or 
starves from distasie of wholesome provender. . 

A modern play-bill is indication sufficient of the low ebb of the drama. It 
ohce wasa inode t production, announcing the evening’s performance, and the 
names ofthe persons who sustained the characters ; but the good wine need d 
no bush. [i was of very moderate dimensions, could be conveniently held 
in the hand to be referred to just as the actors came upon the stage, could then 
be crumpled up in the hand, and put into the waistcoat pocket. Now itis a 
good yard long, and as inconvenient for reading as a double Times newspa- 
per. Itis like the widow Wadman’s nightgown, it requires tucking up atthe 
bottom. 

In taking this cursory view of what we suppose to be some of the most 
influential causes in determining the decline of the drama, we think we may 
affirm that this is not to be attributed to any of the trivial changes which have 
taken place in the domestic arrangements of society. Neither is itdue to any 
jack of drainatic interest. {t is mainly due to vitiated tasted. Imagination 
has run away with reason, and the mind no lunger reposes on the soberness of 
truth. The disease is highly contagious, it has spread widely through the 
flock, but isnotincurable. ‘Time will eventually put a stop to this dry-rot, 
this muirain. Wedo not despair of seeing the drama restored to its usual 
standard. It will not be done by offering premiums for the best comedy 
illustrative ofthe times. This will do nothing for it; we require the past ty 
hold up the mirror to the present, not the present to the future. Few moralists 
willbe found to aver that they wish to see the customs and manners of the 
times in which we live held up tothe succeeding generations as embodied 
ina prize comedy, We think that Macready deserted the helm too 
soon, ‘The vessel was, we think, upon a favourable tack; the wind was tar 
irem prosperous, but the ship made some way by a slant, the wind was not 
dead ahead. Shakspeare was not performed to crowded houses, but still 
there were remunerating audiences. 

One drawback to this much-to-be-wished-for consummation is to be found in 
that pretended march of intellect, which has thrown society out of its place, 
nay, put it out of joint. 

That restless disposition to be what we are not, and never can be, has 
ruined us for what we really are. This has effected a most baneful influence 
upon the stage. None are contented to excel in the subordinate characters, 
because they must aspire to perform those for which they are utterly unfit— 
Thus an admirable Gravedigger makes a most wretched Hamlet. It is this 
mounting to the stars which has sunk the stage so low. There are no ser- 
vants, nay, what is more, there are no helps nowadays either on or off the 
stage. Suill, we repeat, we do not despair; we hope to see things betier in 
this respect, finding they cannot be worse. Some powertul mind may still be 
found to arrest the progress of the disease. Some return to the penlold may 
still be hoped for; the same power which operated to produce its downfall 
may be efficient for its restoration. A little patronage from high authorities 
would work miracles in its favour. Half the sums laid out upon the less use- 
ful objects would insure the success of one national theatre at least. Let the 
impulse but be given, and the ball wil! roll. Find but the patrons, the objects 
worthy of patronage will not be far off. All this will not be effected by legis- 
lative enactments. We look forward to more effectnal means. We believe 
that, as Carlyle has so repeatedly expressed it, a lie will not endure for ever, 
—‘ magna est veritas et prevalebit,’ was a saying of old. Let it be fulfilled 
in this instance. Let the truths of Shakspeare and his contemporaries shine 
again in their original splendour, and the spurious, degenerate, and sensual 
productions of the present day, will soon grow pale, and finally be extin- 
guished. We trust to reaction; agitation has done its worst. It may have 


done some good withal. Ifthe constitution be destroyed, there is no hope; if 


tainfed only on its surface, then the flesh will grow up sound from beneath 
where the slough has separated. Let us try to hasten this process. It may 
be deferred too long. ; 

What changes must have taken place in public taste, which was sufficient 
to support two national theatres in the metropolis when it only numbered half 
a million of souls; now it counts two millions, and one of the theatres is 
closed. 

We await resuscitation with all the persuasion that a well-directed, well- 
appointed drama is powerful in its moral influence on the human mind. The 
requisites must be sought in patronage sufficient to reward good actors, and 
acting sufficiently good to justify the patronage. To accomplish which, a 
change in the present taste, so exclusively devoted to musical productions, is 
also imperative. ‘ 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS, OPIE. 
AN EVENING PARTY AT THE DOWAGER COUNTESS 
OF C- *S, UN THE YEAR 1s14. 

In 1814, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and other royal and 
distinguished foreigners, were, as every one knows, in London. Among the 
Jatter was Field-marshal Blucher; and I was invited by Lady C , who 
was celebrated for giving agreeable parties, to meet Blucher at her house, he 
having promised to visit her after the Opera was over. 

_it was that memorable Opera night when the Prince Regent and the sover- 
€igns appeared together at the Opera-house, when the poor Princess of Wales 
was there also. 

I was at Lady C——’s before the company from the Heymarket was ex- 
pected, but some of them soon arrived, having lett the crowded scene before the 
entertainments closed; and they brought what was deemed surprising intelli- 
gence, namely, that the Princess of Wales was at the Opera, seated ‘opposite 
to the Royal box, and that the Prince had bowed to the Princess ; but the next 
party that arrived, declared that he had bowed to the pit; and on hearing these 
contradictory statements, our hostess put this question to each new comer, 

Did the Prince bow to the Princess, er the pit?’ And there were as many 
who declared that he bowed to the pil, as that he bowed to the Princess,—a 
siriking proof how difficult it is to ascertain the truth of any fact, though, as 
in this case, the tact in dispute was witnessed by hundreds. But whichever 
was the true account, the discussion was well-timed, as it gave rise to remarks 
which agreeably beguiled the passing hour, and made some of us forget for 
what purpose we were assembled. It also occasioned an unusual exertion of 
mind, and excited unwonted interest in the conversation. 

The circumstance itself was not uf much moment, because it was not likely 
to have any beneficial resuits to the parties relative to whom the dispute arose ; 
bat it gained importance from the consideration, that though not of conse- 
quence to be mentioned in the pages of History, it would certainly be alluded 
to in those of Biography, and in the memoirs of the day; and among so 
many conflicting testimonies, how was the biographer to know which was the 
accurate representation? One of the company suggested that he must take that 
side of the question on which the greatest number of persons agreed ; another 
that he must write by the evidence of those whom he thought most worthy of 
credit. However, in one point, every one was of the same opinion, namely, 
that the writers of History and Biography were much to be pitied; and that 
poor Sir Walter Raleigh made a wise resolve in determining to burn the his- 
tory he was writing, when, of a circumstance which he saw happen under the 
window of his prison in the Tower, he heard the next day several different 
and even contradictory accounts, but not one of them the true one. 

Never was the usual unvaried insipidity of a London Soiree more com- 
pletely annihilated, than it was for.a while on this occasion ; but the subject 
was at last exhausted; we remembered we were expecting "excitement of a 
different nature, and we began to listen fur shouts in the street: but alas! in 
vain. ‘The hour was late, the ballet must have been long over yet no Blucher 
came ! and our small party seemed about to grow smaller, when we heard 
= trampling of feet im the — room, accompanied by other noises ; and 

1€n the lady of the house, Lady C— L ——, and that amiable and agreea- 
ble Queen of the Blue Stockings, the late Lydia W— ., appeared dressed as 

women, pretending to dig with the sticks they held in their hands, and 
Seeming to search for something buried and precious, I was so stupid that 
I could not understand what they were doing ; but I saw they were acting a 











Charade ; and others, wiser than I was, said it is a French charade. and called 
out‘ The word is Or—Gold;’ and so it was. They then disappeared, bat re- 






turned stamping violently, clenching their fists and looking daggers at each 
other, and with one accord we all cried out the word is ‘ Rage.’ Again they 
left us, and then came back expressing reat alarm, and looking upwards as 
if watching the skies, and staring as if they heard loud noises, then hiding 
their eyes, as if to shut out tearful sights. Loud applause now rewarded the 
performers, as they showed by their gestures that their charade was ended, and 
the werd we knew was ‘ Orage;’ and while we felt grateful for this good-na- 
tured attempt to beguile the tediousvess of waiting, it would have been invi- 
dious to remember that in Orage there was only one r. 

But we relapsed again into that disagreeable silence which is so ofien con- 
sequent on the expectation of something more interesting than what is actually 
betore us; and again we began to listen. Nor did we now listen in vain ; for 
we certainly heard shouts at a little distance, which rapidly drew near, and at 
length were audible in the hall, and on the stairs. Ina moment we were on 
our feet, the lady of the house advanced to meet her distinguished guest, the 
door was thrown open, and with a firm and martial step, in came, drest in a 
military great-coat, a military cocked-hat in her uplifted hand, the Lady C—— 
L——! It was a disappointment ; but we could not help laughing, nor could 
we fail to applaud the kind deception, intended to amuse away the feeling of 
impatient waiting. Brt in another minute more we heard, not the sound of 
shouting, but that of carriage wheels, ard the prancing of horses’ feet. 

The door was again thrown open, and Mrs. W —_—e, (now Countess 
of M——,) who was to bring the Field-marshal, entered the room; but she 
came unaccompanied by Blucher, for he was so unwell, owing to the heat of 
the Opera-house, and the pressure of the crowd which surrounded him at the 
door, that he was obliged to go home to bed. 

‘ But instead of the Marshal,’ said Mrs. W—— P——e, gracefully present- 
ing a gentleman by her side, ‘ allow me to introduce to your ladyship the Prince 
ot Saxe Coburg, who arrived only this morning in London ;’ and insiead ofa 
whiskered, sallow, ill-louking old soldier, we saw a handsome, blooming, grace- 
ful young Prince: whom our delighted hostess soon conducted through her 
elegant suit of apartments. 

“It must be acdnowledged,’ observed one lady, ‘that Mrs. W—— P——e 
has brought us ample compensation for our disappointment.’—‘Oh! that 
beautiful Prince!’ said anotber, laying her hand on her heart, ‘I wish I 
I had gone away before he came!’ 

At this moment the late Lord H——k entered, just returned from attending 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales to some private exhibition. He little thought 
when he took leave of the Princess, that he was going to see her future hus- 
band; and little did she think, when she retired to rest, that she had seen the 
most important day which ever dawned on her young life. Little could she 
suspect, that on that day had arrived in the metropolis of her country, the fa- 
voured man who was to be the guiding star of her destiny. 

Important indeed to our lamented Princess was the arrival of Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Coburg in England. But as he could never be to me more than 
‘a bright particular star,’ to gaze on at a distance, I was impatient to depart 
after | had looked at him and admired him again ; and while 1 waited for his 
return to the front room, | was amused by seeing Lady C L— accost 
Lord H k, saying in her most winning manner, asshe hung upon htsarm, 
‘Dear Lord H k, do give me five shillings; for 1 have no money in my 
nocket, and I want some.’—‘ What! want five shillings now, Lady C——,’ 
he replied; ‘what for’ ‘Only to pay the servants here for shouting. Oh! 
they shouted so weli!'—‘Shouted! what should they shout for? ‘Oh! 1 
know: but will you be so good as to give me the money ?’ smovthing Cown 
his gold epauletie as she spuke. ‘To be sure,’ said the good natured noble- 
man, putting five shillings in her hand. Then with her usual light and grace- 
ful step, she glided out of the room, and hastened to distribute her bounty. 

It was a rea! entertainment to me to see the comic, yet half-ashamed ex- 
pression of Lord H-——k’s countenance when she turned away. He looked 
as if he did not like any one should have seen how easily he parted with his 
money for a purpose so ridiculous as that of rewarding the servants of Lady 
C— for shouting for he could nottell what; but at length he gave way tohearty 
laughter, in which I couid not help joining. 

The lode-star of the evening then shone on us again. Lord H—-—k was 
introduced in form, and I returned home, thankful for the various pleasures of 
the day. 

I had dined in company with Lord Erskine, and the lamented Dr. Brown 
of Edinburgh, the Professor ot Moral Philosophy, at the house of my dear 
and highly-valued friend J.G. Lenistre, (now, alas! no more;) and 1 had fin- 
ished the evening in a party more than usually marked by interesting inci- 
dents and conversation. Yet I fear I have not said much in favour of those 
gay and busy scenes in which I once moved, by confessing myself so highly 
gratified, by what I have described as the means of my gratification; still I 
cannot retract my words: pleased and grateful | was. It might be, perhaps, 
a weakness in me to feel so; but I cannot be so disingenuous as not to own 
it to its fullexient. But one thing perplexed me in its results. I thought 
Mrs. W r e called the Prince, Juan, not Leopold of Saxe Coburg: 
therefore, though I thought he must be the object of the Princess Charlotte’s 
choice, when | heard she was attached to one of the German Princes, 1 could 
not be sure he was the man, as I never saw him again; and the prints of him 
reptesented him as far less young and handsome than he appeared in my eyes. 
# was long before I had an opportunity of clearing upthis doubt. But it 
came at last. 

Eventful, and interesting indeed were the five years that followed the eve- 
ning in question in the life of Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. He had been a 
husband, he hoped to have been a father, and he was become a childless wid- 
ower. He had therefore experienced a blight not only of his affections, but 
to his very natural ambition. But he mixed with the world as usual; and at 
last my strong wish to see him, and convince myself that he was the German 
Prince whom I saw in 1814, was likely to be gratified ; for the same lady who 
had asked me to meet Blucher, invited me in 1820 to a party, at which sheex- 
pected the Duke of Gloucester, and Prince Leopold. Butthe Duke was gone, 
and afew ofthe guests remained, when Prince Leopold came ; and I instant- 
ly recognized in the busband of our lost Princess, the young stranger of 1814. 
But he was changed in persor. Then his complexion had much of the bloom 
of youth, and he seemed inclined to be corpulent; but if he had lost some of 
his youthful beauty, he had considerably gained in interest and expression.— 
In 1820 he wore no order, but that of the Garter, and his dress was black.— 
What an excellent model, thought I, he would be for a picture of Hamlet! 

Had I still doubted his personal identity, my doubts would soon have changed 
into certainty ; for I heard him say, as he looked around the well-lighted 
apartments, ‘This is the first house I ever visited in London! I came hither 
on the very first evening of my arrival. Oh! [ remember this room well!’-- 
How I wished to have been authorised to say, ‘ And I saw your Royal High- 
ness introduced, and never have seen you since, till this moment, when I see 
you precisely on the same spot.’ How 1 should have liked to read his mind 
and heart at the moment when he recognized in Lady C——’s drawing room, 
the scene of his first appearance in London society. Could he help remem- 
bering what he then was, and what he had since become? But still more 
should { have liked, during my stay in Brussels in 1835, to have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the expression of his face since his still greater elevation, 
since he had become a reigning sovereign, and the husband of another 
‘King’s daughter.’ I should like to have seen whether his countenance was 
bright with domestic happiness, and gratified ambition; or whether it was 
anxious, and care-worn; proving the justice of the words put into the mouth 
ofa sovereign of former days, 

‘Then happy low, lie down: 
Uneasy lies that head that wears a Crown.’ 


























THE FORTUNE-TELLER’S RING. 

‘ And so you really leave Paris to-morrow, Frank.’ 

‘Positively—I must be in London by the 24th, asmy sister’s marriage takes 
place immediately ; a-propos of marriage, when shall I hear of yours, 
Clarence 

The young man thus addressed shook his head with a faint smile, but it 
faded away, and he said, without noticing his friend’s qnestion, ‘ Before you 
go, dear Frank, you must accept a little gage d’amitie from me; it is of no 
intrinsic value, but it is old and curious, and there is rather a singular history 
attached to it, which you shall hear, if you have time and patience to listen to 
the details.’ 

The speakers were two young men, the elder of whom, Lord Francis Wing- 
field, had numbered some thirty summers; he was tall, dark, and very hand- 
some, with an open, intelligent, yet somewhat thoughtful covntenance, and 
possessing in an eminent degree the air distingue which it is equally impos- 
sible to assume or disguise. The younger was gifted with even greater beauty 
than his friend, though in a totally difierent style; the face was perfectly Gre- 
cian, and round the finely formed head the hair grew in short, thick, clustering 
curls of a rich, light brown; his eyes were deep violet and shaded with long 
jet black lashes and straight brows, many shades darker than his hair; no 
whisker or beard concealed the perfect oval of his face, and his complexion, 
though slightly embrowned by the sun, was smooth anc clear as a woman's; 
nor was the figure less faultless than the head—tall, slight, and muscular, it 
combined strength, grace, and elegance. Such was Clarence Wilmingham at 
the age of twenty-three : added to these advantages of person, he was heir to a 
splendid fortune, his talents were undoubted, and his temper and disposition 
remarkably good. Notwithstanding the difference in their ages, he and Lord 
Francis had been for the last six years the most intimate and attached friends; 
they had studied together, travelled together, and possessing the same tastes 
and the same pursuits, each found in the society of the other a charm which 
increased every day. For some months they had been residing in Paris, 
where Clarence had just taken a small ‘appartement,’ with the intention of 





| remaini 
vious to the departure of Lord Francis. . 

«You remember, Frank,’ began Clarence, ‘ that you sometimes used to laugh 
at me for being superstitious; now, even atthe risk of your greater ridicule, I 
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there for the winter, and it was here the friends met on the day pre- 





will tell you an adventure which occurred to me nearly two years ago, 
which, from circumstances that have since taken place, has, | acknowledge, 
made a deep pe upon me. But first,’ he continued, ‘I must show 
you the cadeau I intended for you.’ So saying, he unlocked a small casket 
which stood on the table, and ‘took from it a ring, which he gave to Lord 
Francis. This ring was made of iron, and where a jewel should be was a 
death’s head, curiously and neatly sculptured. The ominous emblem, the 
material, the singular workmanship, and the evident antiquity of the relic, all 
contributed to render it an object of curiosity, and one to which a strange his- 
tory might well be attached. ‘ . 
rd Francis examined it with considerable interest, and said, with a smile, 
‘ Certainly, here is good foundation for a tale of wonder; if spells may, indeed, 
be pet 3 by such instruments, 1 can imagine this to command some potent 
ones. But now for your story.’ ; 

‘ Nay,’ replied Clarerce ; ‘ hear what I have to tell you, and then jest ifyou 
will. “About two years ago, when I was in Paris, I made one of a dinner of 
five persons, given at the Rocher de Cancale by poor Charles Herbert: it was 
his twenty-second birthday, and he determined that no one of his guests should 
exceed the age of twenty-two. Besides ourselves were Adolphe de Cerny, 
Louis de Vaudremont, and Lord Glenavon. After dinner, we of course pro- 
posed the health of our host ; and he, in returning thanks, expressed his hopes 
that he might enjoy many more birthdays in the same society, and entreated 
that we would all enter into an agreement that at each anniversary of that 
day as many of us as were within reach of each other should make it a point 
to dine together in memory of that joyous evening. The proposal was met 
with loud applause—the agreement was drawn up, signed by each guest, and 
duly sealed. 

‘« This day twelvemonth!” said Glenavon, musingly. “Who can tell 
what may occur before even one more birthday arrives? It would bea cun- 
ning soothsayer that could predict what the ensuing years will bring!” 

«“ Hush! no forebodings,” exclaimed Charles. ‘“ But a-propos of sooth- 
sayers, have you heard of Xamide ? What say you to consulting her on the 
subject—pour passer le temps ?” - 

‘’Xamide! we had none of us heard of her, and innumerable questions were 

oured forth respecting the owner of sosingulara name. “J can tell youvery 
file about her,’ said Charles, “ except that she is a fortune-teller, ‘some of 
whose predictions circumstances have curiously realized—and she is young 
and handsome ; this is all [ know. No one can learn when or whence she 
came, how she lives, or what her country or her real name may be ; she will 
be called nothing but Xamide, and the slightest attempt to elicit anything 
, further concerning her excites her indignation to a most violent degree. ii 
| ‘This description, as you may suppose, piqued our curiosity not a little ; 
and we unanimously agreed to proceed at once to the residence of the fortune- 
teller, who, it appeared, had taken the whole of a small, but comfortable and 
well-situated house in the Rue Our ring at the door was instantly 
answered by a tall, dark, athletic man of a certain age, whose piercing eyes, 
heavy moustache, and Icng straight hair, slightly tinged with grey, gave him 
a striking, and somewhat ferocious expression. His costume belonged to no 
country, bat partook, perhaps, more of an Oriental character than any other. 
Without speaking, he led us upstairs, and ushered us intoa small ante room, 
where three female attendants, the one an old, the others two young women, 
dark like the man, and dressed in the same indescribable style, were seated 
on cushions, employed in embroidery. At our entrance, the younger ones 
rose, and one of them opening the door of an inner apartment, the other went 
in, making us a sign to follow. ‘The room into which she led us was arranged 
as a tent, the draperies of rose-coloured silk, white, filmy, clouc-like muslin ; 
to describe the furniture would be impossible—gilt tables, ottomans, cushions, 
all were scattered about in picturesque confusion, and heaped up with magni- 
ficent arms, vases of porcelain, agate, and crystal, antique reliques, talismans, 
jewels, curious specimens of chasing and carving, and gold and silver and 
ivory, and jars of splendid exoties, whose odour, mingled with a vague per- 
fume, that seemed to belong to the room itself, caused at first an oppressive 
sensation ; the only light that the apartment received was from a tulip-shaped 
alabaster lamp, that hung from the roof. In an alcove, opposite the door, was 
placed an ottoman, upon which reclined, half buried in pillows, the form ot 
Xamide. Prepared as I was to regard the whole of this adventure as a mere 
frolic, and to eat with ridicule what I deemed to be the ‘charlatanrie’ of a 
would-be impostor, | contess the sight of the fortune-teller produced a_ strong 
and unlooked-for effect upon me. She appeared to be below the middle height ; 
but as nothing but her face, hands, and feet were visible, from the mass of 
drapery in whichshe was enveloped, it was impossible to judge (except from 
their symmetry) what her figure might be ; her dress, if dress it could be call- 
ed, was as indescribable, froiu its gorgeous confusion, as the furniture of the 
apartinent; cachmere, gauze, silk, and tissue, embroidered in gold and silver 
and the most vivid colours that ever graced flower or gem, were flung aroun 

her in most admired disorder, and, as if to complete the mystery of the whole, 
a long veil of white and gold India muslin fell from her bead, and shrouded 
nearly her whole form with its cloud-like folds: but it was her face that, onee 
seen, never could be forgotton. You may smile, Frank, but had you looked 
at Xamide, you, with all your scepticism, would have felt as Ldid;.it was a 
face where sorrow had traced hisname inevery lineament; although Xamide 
could not have been more than twenty, all the roundness which must once 
have characterized the contour of its perfect oval, was gone; each feature, 
exquisitely moulded, stood out in firm relief, and the transparent olive of her 
complexion was unmingled with one shade of colour; her lips only were of 
a glowing scarlet. which increased the extreme paleness of the rest; but in 
her eyes lay the strangest and strongest spell—they were deep, and dark, and 
wild, with a wandering lustre that now flashed forth—now melted away, and 
was replaced by a look of such settled, hopeless despair, that involuntarily the 
tears rose to mine; from the extreme attenuation of her face, and the length 
and blackness of the lashes, they appeared a/most too large ; but they were di- 
vine! her hands and her teet (which were naked, wiih the exception of an 
embroidered Turkish slipper) resembled those ofa child, so diminutive and so 
exquisitely moulded were they ; and from the smallness of the bones, they had 
preserved some of the plumpness which her face had lost ; her ankles, wrists, 
and fingers were laden with the most magnificent jewels, and her forehead was 
encircled with a row of pearls, whose dazzling whiteness was in striking con- 
trast with the smooth braids of her night-black hair. 

‘Such was Xamide ; pour Xamide! no vulgar impostor —no cunning dea!- 
er in false magic ; butone whose unconscious deceits were practised upon her- 
self—one who seemed far more sinned against than sinning. 

‘We asked her of our destinies. Strong as was the effect produced upon 
me by the fortune-teller, it did not extend to my companions. Flushed with 
wine, full of youth and health and spirits, they were not in any way subdued 
by the appearance of Xamide, and there was an air of ridicule and irreverence 
in their manner of addressing her, that excited my surprise and even displea- 
sure, and her indignation; the blood mounted to her pale cheek, her large, 
languid eyes flashed with proud fire, and raising herself from her half-reclin- 
ing position, she said, in a voice deep trom suppressed anger, ' 

‘« Dare ye to come here with mockery in your hearts and vulgat jests on 
your lips?’ Ye ask me of your fates ;—they are one; the same destiny awaits 
ye all; ere the twenty-fifth year from the day of your births has passed over 
ye, your heads shall lie low in the tomb! [have said it; away, and disturb 
me ho more !—but for thee,” she said, tarning to be with a softened air, “thou 
hast not laughed nor mocked at mine art ; ‘hou hast not scorned Xamide. I 
cannot avert thy doom; but take this token in memory of one who would 
thank thee for the feelings whose expression she read in thy face to-day.” 
And as she spoke,shedrew forth from a little embroidered purse that lay by her 
thering which : have jrst given you ;—but,toshorten my tale. Since then,you 
know, poor Charles Herbert has been drowned ; Adolphe de Cerny hasfallen 
in a duel; and Glenavon died of a decline last year; so that of those five gay 
convives none but De Vaudremont and myself remain. Allow, Frank, that 
this Icoks as if there really were something more than mere accident in the 
fulfilment of Xamide’s prophecy; to-day is the 2ist of October; on the 30tn 
I shall be twenty four; De Vaudremont is, I know, two or three months older ; 
a very short time will now decide how far the gloomy presage of Xamide 
may be realized.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ exclaimed Lord Francis, ‘I never heard a more charm- 
ing inkling of an adventure, for I cannot call it more: you ought to have dis- 
covered the birth. parentage, and education of Xamide, pierced into the mys- 
tery of her hidden grief, and declared yourself her champion, protector, and 
consoler, Butreally, joking apart, your history is a curious one, and you have 
interested me considerably in favour of your little fortune-teller, whom I be- 
lieve to be only ¢ete-montee, and one of those who find it a much greater plea- 
sure 








“ To be cheated than to cheat.” 

But let me make a bargain with you; it is, that you will dine with me on 
your birth-day—your 25th birthday—if we are both in the land of the living ; 
J will ask Louis de Vaudremont to be of our party, and I trust, dear Clarence, 
we shall all meet to rejoice over the non-fulfilment of Xamide’s prediction. 
As to those who are already gone, the deaths they died were almost certain 
to occur within a short time: you remember Charles Herbert’s mad temerit 
in undertaking swimming matches under circumstances that rendered it al- 
most impossible he should escape with life; Adolphe de Cerny had been, 
from the time he was at St. Cyr, on the worst terms with Victor de Loge ; they 
could scarcely meet without a quarrel, and Victor was infinitely a better 
swordsman than poor Adolphe; as to Glenavon, he, you know, was con- 











sumptive from his boyhood, and he never thought of taking the precautions 
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which alone could save his life. And now, dear Clarence, drive away all 
these idle forebodings, and let mi make the most of the shorttime that we have 
together before I leave Paris. 

*Ten maake afer the above conversation, Lord Francis Wingfield was 
seated at breakfast, looking over a French newspaper; one paragraph sud- 
denly caught his eye—he read it with eager attention—it announced thedeath 
of the Comte Louis de Vaudremont, who had been thrown from his horse, 
and killed on the spot: he wanted but a week of being five-and-twenty. 

Lord Francis went immediately to Paris; he found Clarence Willming- 
ham looking tolerably well, but in low spirits; he could not banter his 
riend, the occasion was too solemn ; but he resalved to wait with what pa- 
ience he might, the arrival of the 30th of October. When he left England, 
it had been with the intention of remaining with Clarence till the dreaded 
day was past, but business compelled him to return to London for a short 
time, and the two young men parted with the understanding that, at all 
events, he would be in Paris again by the beginning of the month at furthest, 
and probably sooner. He kept his proinise ; despatching his business with 
all possible speed, he found himself at the barriere on the evening of the Ist 
of October; he proceeded at once to the ‘ appariement’ of his friend ; there 
he learned for the first time that Clarence was ill—even in danger—he had 
been for two days delirious, and was now much reduced, though tolerably 
calm. in an agony of fear and suspense, he hastened to his friend’s room ; 

Clarence was now lying silent and motionless—a sort of stupor seemed to 
have fallen upon him; occasionally he clenched his teeth; a convulsive 
movement was,visible in his hands, and he endeavoured to utter some word, 
but the inarticulate sound died away on his lips, and he relapsed into insensi- 
bility. Lord Francis seated himself by the bedside of the invalid; a thousand’ 
terrible forebodings occupied his mind, and vain were ail the efforts of his 
reason to drive away the superstitious tears that continually obtruded them- 
selves. The image of Xamide, such as it had been described to him, was 
continually before his eyes—the doom she had pronounced had already fall- 
en upon four of the five for whom it had been foretold, and why should the 


last escape ? ip 

Lord Presets was still at his post when the physician entered; he shook 
his head in answer to all the inquiries that were put to him, and declared that, 
unless a favourable change took place by the next day, but little was to be 
hoped for. : : . satiated : 

hat night the fever reached its height. Clarence was frantic in his deli- 
rium; he raved incessantly, and the name of Xamide was ever on his lips. 
Sometimes he called upon her to reverse the sentence she had pronounced ; 
then he appealed to her to tell him how he had deserved such a destiny; then 
imagining that he saw her before him, and that she beckoned to him, he 
Gould spring up, declaring that wherever she led he would follow. Towards 
morning he became less violent; but this was merely from exhaustion, for 
the fever had not abated. By degrees he ceased to rave, and at length sunk 
again into a state of torpor. Wearied by his journey and his long watch- 
ing by his friend’s bed, Lord Francis threw himself on a couch, and fellinto 
alight slumber. He had slept about an hour, when a sudden sound awoke 
him; he started up, and by the dim light of the expiring lamp, and the grey 
dawn which was stealing on, he perceived Clarence in the act of leaving the 
room; in an instant he was beside him, and had Jaid his hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘Hush!’ whispered the invalid; ‘Xamide has come for me; I must 
follow her—there ! there is the wave of her white veil, as she turns down the 
winding stairs; she beckons me on, and looks at me reproachfully with 
those dark eyes. [ cannot follow her fast enough. Oh! wait, Xamide, one 
moment, and I will be with yon!’ and exerting all his strength, he sprang 
forward ; but his friend’s firm grasp detained him. He struggled violently to 
free himself; and such was the strength given by fever, that he had almost 
succeeded in escaping, when his faithful servant Pierre, who had only gone 
to rest at the earnest desire of Lord Francis, hearing the noise, rushed down 
just in time to save his master, who was hardly secured before he fainted 
away, and in this state was carried back to his bed. 

The crisis was past; when the physician paid his morning visit he found 
his patient ina calm slumber; and he declared that the fever had left him, 
and that he might be pronounced almost out of danger. From that day he 
continued gradually to recover, and by the 20th of October he was allowed to 
goout. Lord Francis ventured to remind him of the birthday dinner; he 
smiled and shook his head, and replied—‘ Yes, J have not forgotten our com- 
pact; andif it is permitted, I will keep it.’ 

The 27th of October arrived: inthe afternoon, Lord Francis came to his 
friend’s room, and, with an air of annoyance, said to him, ‘I shall not be able 
to see you for two days, dear Clarence; for I have just had a letter from one 
of my sisters who is at Boulogne, where she only remainsa day or,two, hav- 
ing come to leave her little girl with the A+—s there, who have asked her 
to spend the winter with them, as her health is rather delicate. She begs that 
I will go and see her: I shall start to-nigat; but I fear I cannot possibly be 
back before the evening of the 30th; but remember,’ he said, with a gay 
smile, ‘I shall expect you to dinner at eight o'clock. 

{t was past seven o’clock on the evening of the 30th of October, when Lord 
Francis Wingfield reached the hotel garnie, where he had taken up his abode 
in Paris. Hastily changing his dress, he sat down to await with nervous im- 
patience the arrival of his friend. Now was come the moment which was 
to decide the fate of Clarence; ere another hour was past, he would rejoice in 
his deliverance, or weep over his corse. His watch Jay on the table before 
him, and as the hands drew nearer and nearer to the appointed time, his heart 
beat so violently that he could count its palpitations ; he took from his finger 

iron ring, examined it closely in every part, as if to unravel whatever 
spell it might contain, and then placed it on his heart. At that moment, the 
hand of the watch pointed to eight, the door opened, and Clarence, yes, Clar- 
ence himself entered.’ 

‘Thank God! you are saie!’ was the fervent exclamation of Lord Francis. 
‘ Bat you look pale, dear Clarence; never mind, all will soon be right now;’ 
and he advanced to embrace his triend—he clasped a shadow!—it retreated a 
tew steps, shook its head mournfully, and slowly retired. 

On the evening of the 28th, Clarence had been seized with fits of shivering, 
the fever returned with redoubled violence, ani he had expired on the 29th of 
October, at eleven o’clock. 








THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


Next to the great Christian law, of doing in all cases by others as we would 
be done by, there is hardly any maxim ot greater imporiance and more exten- 
sive application in society than this, that rights and duties, privileges and re- 
, tpn em are respectively commensurate. Were this truth borne in mind, 
the privileged would be less eager to congratulate themselves on their position, 
and the inferior classes less disposed to regard those above them with envy. In 
short, afier the highest considerations of a religious kind, this maxim is the 
strongest pores to contentment, as well as to active exertion. 

Ofall characters in the world the gentleman can least afford to be useless and 
worthless. If he be gifted beyond the great mass of his fellow-creatures, with 
wealth, education, opportunities, and the consciousness of honour and ances- 
try, itis that he may effectually fill the wider sphere allotted to him with ac- 
tions worthy of his more enlightened mind and more extensive influence. He 
is, indeed, as he has been called, a Corinthian column in the social edifice; 
but that would be indeed a strange order of architecture, and wholly inadmis- 
sible in the providential structure of human society, in which the chief orna- 
ments of the building should not at the same time, and in the very proportion 
of their beauty, afford strength and support to the fabric to which they belong. 

Our ancestors, who are, perhaps not unjustly, accused of neglecting the in- 
tellectual interests of the humble, were, at least, careful to provide for those of 
the high-born. It was for the education of gentlemen that schools and univer- 


sities were founded ; and if they have not completely accomplished the inten-| 


tion of their founders, by perpetuating in the highest departments of social life, 


a large class of ingenious and enlightened, liberal-minded and pious citizens, 

4 nduct and their labours to secure prosperity and the Divine 
blessing upon their country, our own history at least attests that less of failure 
has in avy recent age attached to this than to any other merely human insti- 


fitted by their co 


tution. 


The work from which we propose on the present occasion to select some 
passages, is entitled, ‘ England’s brave gentleman characterized both as he is 


will hardly stoop to virtue which is not heroic ; or if he do, it is by his good 
improvement of it, to make it so, He is one to whom all honour seems cheap 
which is not the reward of virtue; and he had much rather want a name than 
not deserve it. 

‘ His first honour in this world is to be born the most noble of God’s erea- 
tures here below ; his next is, to live one of his most obedient and laborious 
servants, like those above ; his greatest, to die his beloved son, that so he may 
reign with him forever. It was the honour of his infancy only to have noble 
parents ; it is the honour of his riper years that he can imitate their virtues ; 
and it will be the crown of his old age to be as good a father as his own. 
Blood and birth, then, stood him in stead, when his tender years had not yet 
rendered him capable of virtue and worth. When he comes to age he enters 
upon his honour, not as upon his estate, by the will or tile of his ancestors, 
but by the claim of his merits, looking upon it not as his lot or inheritance, 
but ashis choice and purchase. He has an especial care that his honour and 
his person may both live and grow up, but never die together. He accounts 
it much below a person of his quality to owe all that respect which is given 
when he is a man to his full coffers; ofall the reverence which is paid him 
when an old man to his grey hairs; but he so provides for his honour, that 
whatever respect is offered him may be esteemed a debt, and not a present, 
and that his tuture goodness may not be thought the product of the old, but 
rather an obligation to new respect. Such he civilly accepts when paid him, 
but seldom challenges when delayed or withheld; so far, { mean, as they con- 
cern his person, not his office ; for though it be one honour to deserve, yet is 
it another contentedly to want them. He needs never to go abroad to seek 
himself, and therefore he hearkens with more safety to his own conscience than 
the people’s acclainations ; and he had much rather know himself honourable, 
than be told that he is so. 

‘ He would gladly so polish and adorn his body as becomes the lodging of 
so great a soul. He looks upon it asa er pe so far deserving his care 
and pains, as it is a necessary instrument of her operations, ; and yet he rather 
could wish himself (might itso be) treed from the cumbersome company of 
his flesh, because it proves often so great a clog and hindrance to the more ac- 
tive and vigorous inclinations of his better part. So long as he is confined 
to this tabernacle of clay, he makes the best that can be made of a necessary 
evil; so feeding his body, that it may have strength enough to serve his ood 
and so clothing it, that the other part may be kept from treezing, and fit for 
more sprightly actings. Indeed, he never makes much of his earthly part, but 
in subserviency to his spiritual, that so he may the better, as he is command- 
ed, glorify God both with body and soul, which are his. 

‘ Hence is it, that vou may always observe in his habit such a gravity as 
beseems a Christian, and yet such a decency as becomes a gentleman. He 
chooses rather to have his distinction from other men founded in his virtues 
than inhis clothes. So much curiosity [niceness] he has, as not to be sloven- 
ly ; and so little, that it carnot show that he is vain or wanton. He had ra- 
ther have his apprrel rich than gaudy, and yetrather warm than rich. It is 
neatness not bravery [splendour] a decent not a gorgeous attire, which, next 
unto what is useful, he aims at. He could never, since he was a child, play 
with a feather, or think himseif happy in the glistering of alaceor riband.— 
He leaves these toys to those silly creatures who are resolved to continue for 
ever intheir childhood or iniancy, and dare be so foolish as to think a broad 
band and a flaunting cuff as necessary as Heaven. He can think himselt a 
man without such a vanity, and know himself a gentleman without any such 
mark or bravery ; always wearing such clothes as his body may in old age 
have good reason to bless the moderation of his soul, and the needy may have 
no less cause to pray for the health of his body. 

‘When you hear him speak, you willthink that he intends no less than to give 
you a taste of his soul atevery word ; nor, indeed, is it possible you should in 
anythnig plainer discover the nobleness of his spirit than in his sweet breath, 
so divinely moulded into most excellent discourse. Every word he speaks, 
speaks him, and gives you a fair character at once both of his abilities and 
breeding. His compliments are not (as in others) the wild extravagance of 
a luxuriant language, but the natural breathings of a sincere kindness and 
respect. His civility is always one with his duty, his frieodship, or his char- 
ity. A court-dress cannot bring him in love with a lie; nor can he look up- 
on a fashionable hypocrisy with a more favourable eye than upon a glorious 
cheat. 

‘In his case, that all the obedience and honour his inferiors are obliged to 
render unto him may seem no more than an imitation of what he pays unto 
his superiors, and that the courtesy and civility of his equals may be thought 
nothing else but the reflection of his towards them. But if another’s kindness 
chance to get the start in showing itself, he makes it appear that his back- 
wardness proceeded, not from any want of goodwill, but opportunity : and he 


his own. His inferiors may behold in him how well humility may consist 
with greatness, and how great an affability authority will admit of. By his 
practice our licentious world might easily be convinced that freedom and 
subjection may dwell together like friends. All his words and all his actions 
are somany calls to goodness and virtue, and by what he himself is, he shows 
others what they ought to be.’ 

From this point, the learned author of ‘' The True Gentleman’ proceeds to 
the more important consideration of the intellectual qualities of the charactt® 
he undertakes to delineate ; and here for the present we suspend our remarks 
and quotations, for we are aware that a small number of the quaint, weighty 
sentences of a divine of the 17th century may be sufficient for an interesting 
class of readers, to whom we are very desirous of imparting pleasure with 
instruction. 








THE GOOD OLD PLAN: 
OR JESUIT DISCIPLINE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
ATRUF STORY. 
On Easter Monday of the year 1711 there was held a general reception at the 
lace of Versailles. Asthe King, who had been spending part ot the winter 
in great retirement at Marly, had expressed a wish to see all his court upon 
this occasion, the affluence of the guests was very great. The assembly com- 
prised all the antiquities uf the region. Old time-worn lords, formerly boon 
companions of Vardes and Lauzun, now dwindled down into Sulpicians and 
Jansenists ; and ladies of the same sober casie, all seeming equally imbued 
with the spirit of weariness and etiquette. 

{n the midst of these wrinkled followers of a septuagenary monarch and 
favourite, might be perceived a group of young women, whose splendid com- 
plexions and bank -bonsted gaiety, enhanced by the illumination which sur- 
rounded them, were like a radiant crown in the midst of dark clouds, 

The centre of this group was Madame de Saint-Cerest, whose dazzling 
beauty attracted the homage of all eyes. At the age of twenty, she was 
already the widow of the last duke of the name. Her demeanour was majes- 
tic, and a rich brown complexion, set off by teeth of the greatest whiteness, 
justified the admiration she universally excited. She was carrying on an an- 
imated colloquy with one of her fair companions, who, as well as herself, was 
attached to the service of the Duchess of Burgundy. 

At a movemest of the Duchess de Saint-Cerest, there sprang up by the side 
ofher another youthful countenance, which had as yet remained unobserved. 
It was a face of the most delicate fairness, shaded by numerous clusters of 
light-coloured ringlets, and but for an expression of bold malice in two dark 
blue eyes, might have been taken as the most exquisite type of feminine bean- 
ty. There was a certain tamily air, and tenderness of looks between them 
which might have made them pass for sisters. If such an idea, however, had 
been conceived by any of the surrounding multitude, they were quickly un- 
deceived by the arrival of a page, who, going up to the forementioned group 
addressed himself to the owner of the fair countenance, as follows , 

Hasten your steps, my Lord Marquisof Bonfflers ; do not tarry any longer ; 
the king is coming this way, and the lord-marshal, your father, seeks for you 
in all directions, to present you to his majesty.’ 

_ At this summons the group pened to let pass a young nobleman ot about 
fifteen years of age, dressed with elegance, and who appeared to take no small 
pains to conceal, under the blustring airs of a soldier, the almost feminine 
grace with which nature had endowed him. Before following the steps of the 
pase, he bowed with much gallantry, and seizing hold of the hand of the 

uchess of Saint-Cerest, imprinted an audible kiss upon it, as he whispered 


and as he should te,” by Clement Ellis, and was published in the year 1660, It} the following adieu: 


is divided into two parts answering to the division of the title; in the first, the 
author lashes the y ices of the higher orders in that licentious age by a descrip-| pretty well at my 
in his general character and several species. In the se-| am no more a ch 

ana recommends the excellences of ‘the true gentleman,’ 


tion of ‘ the gallan: 
cond, he describe 
in his demeanour, principles, and habits. 
not unnatural to an earnest young moralis 
to correct the vices of 
with which this little treatise is 
oo period, b> well , ceived, and probably effected some good. 
ion of its author was favourable to his formi * j ‘ 
seek trues hie father en forming a correct judgmenton the sub 
otter, Bishop of Carlisle, at Rose Castle, which, on the death of 
the beginning of the civil wars, he held tor atime, and successfully defended 
against the enemies ofthe King ; and his own situation tor some years subse 
uent to his taking his degree at Oxford, being th aplain 
arquis, aflerwards Duke of Newcastle. The following are some of the 
nervous and instructive paragraphs, in which he delineates his ideal of ‘The 
T ‘ue Gentleman.’ 
‘The true gentleman,’ writes Ellis, ‘is one whose brave and noble soul 
soars so high above the ordinary reach of mankind, that he seems to be a dis- 
tinct species of himself, He scorns so much the vices of the world, that he 


ing resided, during the son’s earlier years, with Dr. | door leading to the long gallery, when this cutting speech, followed by 


‘ We shali meet again soon, my lovely cousin; you have amused yourself 
expense to-night, but in troth, I will prove, ere long, that I 
, ild, but a man.’ 

His words were greeted with shouts of laughter, and a handsome, but dis- 


A tone bordering on exaggeration | dainful looking nobleman, of about thirty-five years of age, wha stood by at 


vee list reviewing, and earnestly desiring | the time, said, in a tone sufficiently loud to be heard through the room 
his time, detracts, in some degree,from the satisfaction 


‘By our lady, he’s a droll little masker, already to play the gallant; he 


now read ; but it suited the literary taste of} should be sent back to school, with strict orders to his tutor to give him a 
The educa-} sound flogging to cure his presumption.’ 


The young Marquis of Boufflers was standing upon the threshold of the 
y peals 


the bishop in | of laughter from the crowd, met his ear. He turned suddenly round, settled 


his beaver more firmly upon his head, and casting a long look of defiance at 
the laughers, he carried his hand to the hilt of his inoffensive dagger. At the 


at of domestic chaplain tothe | same moment a loud yoice announced the king. 


This signal caused the whole assembly to become dumb, and to range 
themselves in rows along the four sides of the apartment, with bent backs and 
respectful looks. The Marquis of Boufflers alone, with his hat upon his head 
continued standing in the midst ofthe room. Breathless with anger, he re- 
mained heedless or all the becks and nods made to him to uncover his head 
and make room for the royal personage who was approaching. . 





endeavours to requite the earliness of his friend’s courtesy, by the measure of 


At so unusual a sight, the king, who had now arrived, walked up to him 
with an angry frown, exclaiming, , 

‘ What does this mean ? who and what are you, sir, to remain thus covered 
in our presence ? : co iige i 

The poor lad finding himself, for the first time, in presence of the monarch, 
before whom the greatest lords of the kingdom—nay, even his own near rela- 
tions—were overawed, began to tremble violently. As he hastened to follow 
ihe royal injunction, he cast his eyes around for some friendly aid in his dis- 
tress, and blushing deeply, muttered some words, inarticulate from the ex- 
treme agitationot his mind. 

None of the surrounding courtiers appeared at all disposed to brave the an- 
ger of Louis XIV., by avowing any connexion or acquaintance with the cul- 
prit ; and if the general opinion could have been read upon their taces, it would 
have been, that the future prospects of the young lad were blighted, at least 
during that monarch’s reigr. 

Things were in this state when the Marshal Boufflers, having vainly sought 
his son throughout the apartment, arrived. Forcing his way through the 
crowd, he approached the king, exclaiming, 

‘ Pardon, sire, pardon this child, He is my son, and, brought up at the 
Jesuit convent, has remained ignorant of the manners and customs of court. 
Ah, sire! I am in despair, for Thad warmly hoped that your majesty would 
have allowed me to present him to you this very day.’ 

‘Ah! he is yoor son, is he? replied the king, whose wrath was beginning to 
subside. ‘I must tell the Father ‘Tellier to scold the reverend tather Jesuits 
in thy name, for neglecting to inspire their pupils with better notions of eti- 
quette.’ 

. aes contemplating attentively the features of the young Boufflers, he ad- 
e¢ 

‘Do you know, my lord marshal, that there is something about your son 
which reminds me of M. de Lauzun,—such as he was some fifty years ago, 
when presented to me at Madame de Soisson’s.’ 

‘Ah, sire!’ cried the youth, with enthusiasm, ‘I am sure that 1 re- 
semble M. de Lauzun in his devotedness and attachment to your majesty’s 

Tson.’ 

The king, whose anger was now totally dissipated, seemed pleased at this 
speech, and tapping the lad upon the cheek, he said, smiling, 

‘What, you already know how to flatter? 1 perceive that the reverend 
fathers have taken more pains with his education than I at first supposed. 
But my child, added he, with benevolence, ‘you have so many noble exam- 
ples to follow in your own family, that you need scarcely-borrow them abroad ; 
and I only pray that the Almighty God will grant my lord marshal and my- 
self some years more of life, to witness your outset in the career you are to 
follow. It iseasy to see you have Grammont blood in your veins, for you are 
very handsome.’ : 

Here many looks were addressed to the Duchess of Saint-Cerest, 
whose cheeks became suffused with blushes; for she, too, was a Grammont 
by birth. 

‘But good looks alone will not suffice,’ continued the king; ‘you must 
promise me to be both brave and faithful.’ 

‘Sire !’ replied the lad, with a firm voice, ‘am I not a Boufllers ? 

This reply pera a strong sensation amongst those present. The old 
marshal cast down his eye, suffused with tears, and it was easy for the least 
observant of the beholiders to penetrate into the proud feelings with which he 
regarded his son. A pause ensued, during which the king seemed absorbed 
in revery ; suddenly he raised his voice, 

‘My lords,’ said he, ‘three years have now elapsed since the Lord Marshal 
Bouitilers defended Lisle during four months, against the attacks of the Prince 
Eugene. Two years ago he saved our army at Malplaquet. In order to re- 
ward his valour, I created him Duke and Peer of France, and Governor-gene- 
raj of Flanders. It is now high time for him, as well as myself, to think of 
seeking the blessings of repose, for the toils of war are but ill-suited to our 
time of life. I know that there are many amongst you worthy of replacing 
the marshal, but I believe in the good luck attendant upon certain names, and 
I place great faith in that of Boufilers. Therefore I nominate to succeed his 
father in the government of Flanders, and in the government of the city of 
Lisle, the Lord-marquis of Boutilers, here present.’ 

These words produced a murmur of surprise throughout the assembly. 
Such favour was unexampled since the beginning of the reign, for the king had 
faithfully kept an engagement of never conferring any survivorship. The 
courtiers were stupified ; and as the old marshal was bent to the ground, over- 
come with gratitude, the king shook him warmly by the hand, saying, 

‘ No thanks—-no thanks, my lord. lam rendering myseif the greater ser- 
vice of the two; for I trust that you will not forsake your government until 
this child is fully capable of succeeding you.’ 

Having thus spoken, his majesty kissed the forehead of the younger Bouf- 
flers, and continued his walk, conversing in a low tone of voice with the aged 
marshal, who, since the celebrated campaign of Compeigne, when he had the 
honour of almost ruining himself to receive the royal family, had not been in 
such high favour at court. 

His son, in the meanwhile,had in the course ofa few minutes become the ob- 
ject of the civilities of the men,and of the smiles of the women. Itseemed as if 
some seconds had sufficed to transform him from a little schoolboy under con- 
trol of a pedagogue of the company of Jesus, to the height of one of Homer’s 
heroes,—merely because he hed beeen embraced by Louis XLV. 

No sooner had the king quitted the apartment, than the young marquis, af- 
ter casting a scrutinizing glance around him, walked boldly up to a tall, hand- 
some cavalier, whose attention he arrested by pulling him by the sleeves of 
his doublet ; for thongh he raised himselt on tiptoes, he could scarcely reach 
beyond. 

My lord duke of Coigny,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have a tew words to say to 
you.’ 

” In what respect can I serve you, my lord-marquis of Boufflers? replied 
the duke, coolly, with a coxcombical emphasis on each word. 

‘Begin, my Iora,’ centinued the lad, ‘ by aecompanying me into the embra- 
sure of yonder window, where we shall be less likely to attract observation,’ 

: With great pleasure.’ 

‘ My lord-duke, do you look upon the governor-general of the French pro- 
vinces as being upon a par with a colonel of the king’s guards ?” 

‘What a strange question, my lord,’ replied the duke. ‘ Why the first is 
far above the other.’ 

‘ Very well then, there exists no obstacle to your fighting with me to-mor- 
row morning.’ 

‘ Ah,’ retorted the duke, with the most provoking coolness, ‘I am too well 
informed of my duty, and of the regard I owe you, my lord-marquis; you are 
my superior.’ 

‘ But if I choose to forget it,’ interrupted the boy, hastily. 

: Pardon me, but there must be some very serious motive to justify such a 
case ? 

‘Make yourself easy about that, I have more motives than one.’ 

‘And what are they, in God’s name?’ continued the handsome Duke of 
Cvigny, who was evidently highly amused at the increasing irmtation of his 
youthful adversary. 

‘ A short time back, here in this very room, you made an observation upon 
me which I regard as an insult,’ 

‘What more?’ said the duke. 

‘ What more !—what more !—are you not in love with my consin, Madame 
de Saint-Cerest ?’ 

‘Ts that all?” 

‘ The devil! my lord duke, are you jesting with me? Beware of it.’ 

‘God deliver me from any such thought.’ 

‘ To-morrow, then, I will call and fetch you; at your hotel at break of day.’ 

‘You must really excuse me, marquis; Lam far too lazy to rise at the 
first sound of the bell—you understand me—and if it is indifferent to you, 
we will defer our meeting till ten or eleven o’clock, or even till after dinner.’ 

These words were so many dagger strokes to the young marquis, who was 
obliged to return to the Jesuits at eight o'clock the following morning, but 
his self-love could not brook the idea of owning to such an obstacle. He 
stood racking his brain for some feasible pretext of hastening the duel, and 
there is but little doubt that if a box of his antagonist’s ear would have set- 
tled the matter, he would have climbed upon a stool in order to reach the 
handsome officer’s cheek. The latter, however, unmindful of the youth’s evi- 
dent mortification, added : 

‘You will of course bring your seconds with you ? 

‘My seconds?’ stammered the boy, who now felt himself in the most awk- 
ward dilemma. Where was he to find any 2. His school-fellows? for such 
a course would make him the laughing-stock of the whole court. Were he 
to apply to his father’s friends, ten to one but they would immediately warn 
the marshal uf the whole business. His mind was harassed almost to mad- 
ness, when an idea suddenly struck him—an idea of which he felt prouder 
than of the best Latin theme he had ever written at school. 

‘ My lord duke,’ said he with dignity, ‘ you will allow your seconds to of- 
ficiate for both of us, and I shall be with you exactly at ten. Then,‘ he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘I must and will find means to avoid returning to my col- 
lege.’ 

The duke bowed ceremonivously, and with an imperceptible smile, added : 

F Well, my lord, I shall expect you at ten.’ 

At this moment the beautiful Duchess de Saint-Cerest approached, and 
stopping before them, said, 

‘The king has just retired to his private rooms : who will hand me to my 
carriage 

The two rivals precipitated themselves towards her at once, but the duke 
carried oif the victory, for the poor |{:tle marquis, owing to the shortness of 
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sity, who was proceeding in the same direction. It was the Marshal Bouf- 
flers, who, stooping down, recognized his son, whom he seized by the hand, 
exclaiming, much to the poor boy’s mortification, in a loud tone, 

‘Come, Henry, let us hasten to Paris, for you must rise betimes to-morrow 
morning, to return to your college.’ 

At about eleven o’clock the following morning the Duchess of Saint-Ce- 
rest was sitting before her toilet, when a servant announced that her young 
cousin, the Marquis of Boufflers, wished to speak with her. She ordered 
him to be admitted. Boufflers entered, evidently in a state of the greatest 
agitation. 

‘What is the matter ?’ said she, ‘has anything occurred ? : 

‘Send away your women,’ cried the lad te, Foane-w ‘I must speak with 
you alone.’ : 

_ The duchess, smiling, ordered her attendants t@ retire. 
coor closed upon them, the marquis exclaimed with vivacity, 

‘ Pave me, my cousin, save me!’ F ‘ he 

‘ And from what danger?’ replied the duchess, taking his hands familiar- 
ly between her own, and causing him to sit close to her upon the sofa. ‘ Come, 
Henry, tell me what is the matter, and why you arrive thus alone, without 
your tutor, when you should have been in your college long ago? 

‘ Do not talk oi college. First know that the Duke ot Coigny is the most 
unlovyal nobleman in the world.’ 

* Really—what has hedone ? ‘ re 

‘ What has he done? We were to have fought together at ten o’vlock this 
morning; [ had an appointment with him for that purpose at his hotel, and 
he did not keep it.’ 

‘Is it possivie sex 

‘Yes, and is it not most infamous? are you not indignant at such a pro- 
ceeding? But will proclaim M. de Coigny to be a coward al she world 
over—lI will write it over the gate of his residence, and sign the declaration, 
so that he will be forced to resent it.’ wn ; 

‘You will do right,’ answered the duchess, striving not to laugh outright. 
‘But what bas caused your enmity against the duke? How has he injured 

ou? 
™ Has he not the audacity to love you?’ 

‘ Did he tell you so 

‘No; but | have guessed it, and I warn you of the matter.’ , 

‘Well, my dear Henry, I do not see in all this a sufficient reason for kill- 
ing the poor duke, or for arriving here as if you were pursued by all Pour- 
ceaugnae’s apothecaries.’ 

‘But you do not know all yet. In order to fight with this cowardly duke, 
I was obliged to run away from my father’s house before my tutor awoke, 
and now doubtless they are seeking me on all sides.’ 

‘ This is more serious,’ 

‘As I quitted the hotel Coigny, where I waited more than half an hour 
for the duke’s return, whom do you think was the first person I met with?— 
my tutor.’ 

‘ Did he perceive you?’ 

‘Faith I don’t knew, for I had only time torun off as fast as my legs would 
carry me.’ 

‘Hairbrained boy—what will the Jesuits say at your not returning to 
them ? 

‘ What they choose, for I am no longer a child, but a man, and moreover, 
one of the first dignitaries of the kingdom. I shall be fifteen years old next 
month. But, my fair cousin, I reckon upon your concealing me.’ 

‘1 would with all my heart, dear Henry, but at your age, and governor- 
general of Flanders, do you not fear to compromise my reputation ? 

_‘ You think so,’ stammered the lad, innocently, and then tell into a fitofpen- 
siveness. 

As the beautiful duchess saw the forehead of the young lad gradually darken 
under the influence of her apprehensions, she could no longer keep up the char- 
acter she had been playing, but burst into an immoderate fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. As she gave herself up to her hilarity the Marquis de Boufflers, 
whose heart was swelled with pride and anger, retired into the embrasure of 
an open window, where he stood biting his lips, and stamping his feet. The 
duchess witnessing his grief, and compassionating it, called to him to ap- 
proach, butin vain. At lengih going up to him, she took hold of his hand, 
and in the tenderest accents said, 

‘You are very angry with me, Henry ?’ 

At first he did not reply, for he was too much affected to speak, and large 
tear drops stood in his eyes,—tears of love and anger, which he feared to let 
his cousin witness. However, soon overcome by the pressure of the small 
white hand which clasped his, he turned towards her, and smiling through his 
tears replied, 

‘Oh, no, | am not angry with you.’ 

* Foolish chi'd,’ continued the duchess, kissing him on the forehead at the 
same time. 

It was a lovely April morning, and one window of the apartment opening 
into the garden admitted a perfume of early lilacs and violets, which, with 
the ¢hirping of birds, and the fair duchess’s kiss, formed an atmosphere too 
intoxicating for the strength of the poor little marquis, who throwing himself 
at her feet, tegan a regular and pathetic declaration of his passion. In the 
midst of it the door burst open with violence, to admit a man past the middle 
age, and dressed in the costume of an abbe. His wig was on one side, and his 
whole appearance displayed great agitation, as he exclaimed, 

‘I have found you at last, my lord marquis; you shall not so easily getaway 
again. 

‘The new comer was the marquis’s tutor, who having sought his pupil all 
over the town, had now seized him by the arm, and with very little ceremony 
was leading him out of the room. 

‘Come, com>, my lord,’ said he, ina tone half supplicatory, half peremptory, 
* the carriage waits below, to conduct you back to the reverend fathers. Has- 
ten your steps, my lord, if you do not intend to miss the Greek lecture, which 
is at one o’clock precisely. Heavens and earth! what will the reverend fa- 
thers think at our arriving so late. Pray, your grace, join me in persuading 
my lord marquis not to miss the Greek lecture.’ 

Unfortunately for the poor abbe, the fair auxiliary whose assistance he 
claimed, was too much engrossed by her efforts to suppress an inclination to 
Jaugh, excited by the latter part of the scene, to venture even a word; so that 
judging it to be a hopeless case unless he had recourse to force, he resolved 
to summon to his assistance, a tall, stout lackey, whom he had brought in 
case of need. 

‘ Seize upon the lord-marquis, with all possible respect, and carry him to 
the carriage.’ 

At this injunction the lad began to be seriously alarmed. 

‘ My dear abbe,’ said he, ‘1 intreat that you will grant me an hour—only 
an hour—and afterwards [ will do whatever you choose, You have always 
been so kind to me, and cannot surely refuse me so trifling a favour.’ 

But the tutor was deaf to his prayers, and Henry, who at one blow saw 
dissipated his dreams of love and war, began to stamp his feet and tear his 
hair; when suddenly recollecting himself, he exclaimed, 

‘ Well, since you are inexorable, give me time to write a note, which my 
cousin will have the kindness to send. It will not be long, will it, fair ,cous- 
in? I will write tothe duke that we shall meet on my first sortie holiday. 
What a humiliation! You area wicked man, abbe.’ 

But the abbe, who had beer. contemplating with dismay the rapid progress 
made by the hand of a clock, which was just about to strike hall-past iweilve, 
made a signal to the lackey, who seized upon the marquis, and deposited him 
pote coach, which rapidly drove off, before he was aware of what had oc- 

As they went out, they passed another carriage which was entering. The 
abbe to dissipate his young companion’s sorrow, said 

‘ There goes the Duke ot Coigny.’ ’ ) 

Boufilers almos' sprung out of the carriage, but was retained by the tutor. 

About half an hour later, the carriage stopped before the gates of the Jesuit 
college. When the poaes Boufilers had crossed the threshold of a building 
where he must put off all the privileges of rank and fortune, to descend to the 
level of three hundred scholars of all classes of society, he felt his heart sink 


within him. Everything but the present was forgotten; his fair cousin—the 
Duke of Coigny—all had been driven from : 


approaching punishment, 
he first sounds which greeted his ears were 

‘ Monsieur de Boufflers, you are five hours behind the time appointed for 
oe and the reverend father prior has summoned you to appear before 

1 . 

At thisdreadful injunction, the poor little collegian, forgetful of his former 
anger against his tutor, looked round to supplicate the abbe’s support; but 
fearful of coming in for a share of his pupil's lecture, he had disappeared, 
leaving the marquis alone to face the prior’s anger. 

He remained at the door for some seconds without opening it, but at length 
summoning up courage as he reflected upon the events of the preceding night, 
and thinking that the high favour bestowed upon him by Louis XIV., must 
hecessarily dispel the storm hovering over his Fad, he entered. ; 

The price sat at a table writing, surrounded by several other brothers, and 
for some time appeared to take no notice of his arrival. At length raising his 
eyes, he said, sa 

‘Monsieur de Bovfflers, if I mistake not? Monsieur de Boufflers will great- 
ly oblige me by stating his reason for not returning to college at the same time 
as his companions ?” 

enry, who had anticipated a series of reproaches, knew not what re ly 
to make to a question so plainly and calmly a to him. If any other 
man than the prior had interrogated him, he would have answered proudly, 


As soon as the 
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his agitated mind by the fear of 





that he did not choose to account 
fighting a duel and making love to a fair lady, and as governor-general, he 
acknow'edged no other companions than marsha!s of France, or lieutenants- 
general of the kingdom, who were accustomed to return to their home when- 
ever it suited their own convenience, without being questioned about it. But 
how could he make such an answer to an aged monk, for whom war and wo- 
men were mortal sins, and who, moreover, had the deplorable habit of inflict- 
ing his impositions upon the lord governor-general in person. Occupied by 
such ideas, he could only utter some uninteliigible words. 

‘I do not understand,’ replied the prior, coolly. 

At this, BoulHers, ashamed of his situation, replied firmly, 

‘ Father, I acknowledge myself to be in fault; but asI cannot reply to your 
question without being guilty of a falsehood, excuse my remaining silent.’ 

This was not the answer of a schoolboy, but of a man, and the young 
marquis was astonished at his own courage. 

The prior lifted his eyes upon him with a singular expression, and then 
ringing a little bell which s:ood upon the table, a lay brother appeared. 

‘ Reflect upon it. I grant you five minutes for that purpose.’ 

And pointing out to Henry a large buhl clock, which stood in the centre of 
the chamber, he continued writing. The other monks, who had remained mo- 
tionless, appeared utterly unconscious of what was taking place. 

There was something in the silence of this large chamber, and in the de- 
meanour of its bald-headed occupants, calculated to instila vague sentiment 
of fear into Henry’s mind. His looks were fixed almost mechanically upon 
the hands of the clock, and as he watched its progress he was lost in conjec- 
tures as to what would ensue. He was recalled by the harsh voice of the 
prior, who, addressing him to the lay-brother, said, 

‘'The tive minutes are expired. Summon the Father Arsenius.’ 

Father Arsenius exercised the dreaded function of flagellator of the Jesuit 
college. 

When the terrible name was pronounced, the bright locks of the young 
marquis almost stood upright with terror, his colour went and came, and he 
trembled violently all over. 

‘ Fathers,’ cried he, with strong emotion, ‘youdo not summon the Father 
Arsenius forme ? lam no fongera child—I am fifteen years old—such 
punishments do not suit my age. For pity’s sake, my fathers, inflict any other 
penance upon me, but spare me that—spare me that.’ 

He had scarcely said these words when the Father Arsenius appeared, hold- 
ing in his hand the instrument of punishment. At this view, Boufflers utter- 
ed a piercing cry, and hid his face between his hands; but soon after recall- 
ed to his senses by the presence of the danger, and the necessity of avoiding 
it, he exclaimed, 

‘ Pity—pity, my fathers !—I will tell all!—but send away that man.’ 

‘It is too late,’ replied the prior, calmly. 

‘Oh no, it isnottoo late, my father, if you will but listen to me; you do 
not know what has taken place since yesierday—you are not aware that I am 
governor-general of Flanders, and private governor of Lisle—you see that I 
cannot be flogged—you would dishonour the glorious title I bear—you would 
oflend the king. Pity, pity, not only pity, but justice—you remain silent. 
Reverend fathers, join your entreaties to mine to the prior fur a transmuta- 
tion of punishment,’ 

As he spoke, the poor child ran to and fro in the apartment, a prey to the 
most violent agitation. Addéressing the different monks by name, he wept 
and prayed, and ended by falling, overcome with grief, atthe feet of the father 
yrior, 

Hardened hs were the Jesuits, and inured to scenes of sorrow, they were 
moved at this, and even the Father Arsenius let fall the instrument of torture ; 
bat at a sign of the inexplorable prior’s, he resumed it, and seizing upon his 
victim, began to inflict the brutal sentence. 

Whilst he was going through his rigorous duty, the faint voiee of the lad 
was heard exclaiming, 

‘IT am governor-general of Flanders—I am private governor of Lisle.’ 

These words were like the faint echo of that sublime sentence bequeathed 
to us by antiquity, and the child recalled to mind the freeman who, condemn- 
ed to die the death of the slave, expired, exclaiming, *1am a Roman citi- 
zen,” 

Just as the tired arm ofthe executioner let fall his instrument, a faint 
knock was heard at the door, and a lay-brother having entered informed the 
prior, in a luw voice, that two persons wished to see the Marquis of Bouf- 
flers. 

‘ What are their names ?” 

‘ The Duke of Coigny and the Duchess of Saint-Cerest.’ 

Fiowever low their names had been whispered, they reached the ear of the 
young marquis, who swooned at their sound. They had wounded his soul, 
and given the death-blow to both his love and pride—his heart was broken. 

The following day, a carriage bearing the arms of France, drove into the 
court-yard of the Hotel de Bouffiers,and a gentleman in waiting, who alight- 
ed from it, was immediately ushered into the old warrior’s presence. 

‘ My lord marshal, the king having learned your son’s illness and its cause, 
has addressed a severe remonstrance to the prior of the Jesuit college. His 


son, and to inquire how he is to-day.’ 

‘he marshal only replied by his tears, and taking the king’s gentleman by 
the hand, conducted him into the adjacent chamber, where, seated by a bed 
of death, were the Duke of Coigny and Madame de Saint-Cerest—the corpse 
was that of the young marquis. 

The following August two events created a great deal of sensation at court. 
One was the marriage of Madame de Saint-Cerest tothe Duke of Coigny, and 
the other the death the old Marshal Boufflers. 

——————_- — 


MRS. GRANT. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grantof Laggan, Author of “ Letters 
from the Mountains,” &c. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq., 3 vols. 
Longman and Co. 

This is a most agreeable melange of literary and personal anecdote, col- 
lected by a lady of strong sense, acute observation, and sound principles. 
Her intercourse with many of the great ornaments of the present century, her 
remarks on books and authors, her individual trials in Fite, and reflections 
upon them,—all turnish matter of a very interesting kind; and we have no 
hesitation in ranking these volumes as among the most pleasant, and, at the 
same time, morally instructive productions which have issued from the 
press in our day. 

A portion of an unfinished autobiographical sketch happily introduces the 
venerable old lady, whose portrait faces it, to us in her younger days. She 
was a precociously clever Scotch girl; and she plainly tells us so, without 
circumlocution. She was born in 1755, and died in 1838. In her early years 
she spent some time in America, and was ever much attached to her recollec- 
tions of that country. In 1779 she married Mr. Grant, a military chaplain, 
with whom she became acquainted tnrough her father’s being also in the 
army ; and settled with him in the ministry of the Highland parish of Lag- 
gan. He was anamiable and accomplished person, but of consumptive con- 
stitution and delicate health ; and died in 1801, leaving his widow, with eight 
children out of eleven living and looking up to her for support and provision. 
It was a trying prospect ; but she had placed a firm reliance upon that Provi- 
dence which protects the widow and the fatherless; and her hopes were not 
disappointed, though the fatal disease the family inherited from their other 
parent afterwards cut them off in the blocm of their existence, to the deep af- 
fliction of their affectionate mother. Upon these occasions her letters are of 
a superior order, and full of wisdom, resignation, and piety. 

Friends came forward to comfort her when she lost her husband; and a 
volume of her poems was published, to which there were three thousand sub- 
scribers. The following is the list of her works :— 

‘1. A volume of Original Poems, with some translations from the Gaelic. 
Published in 1803. 

2. Letters from the Mountains, being a selection from the author’s corres- 
pondence with her intimate friends, from 1773 to 1804. Published in 1806. 

3. Memoirs of an American Lady. Published in 1808. 

4. Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, with transla- 
tions from the Gaelic. Published in 1811. 

5. Eighteen hundred and Thirteen: a Poem. Published in 1814.’ 

Mrs. Grant’s two most prominent correspondents were, Mrs. Smith, of Jor- 
dan Hill, near Glasgow , and Mrs. James Brown, of that city, © whom she 
wrote all her thoughts with unlimited confidence. From Laggan she remov- 
ed to Woodend, near Edinburgh; and finally settled in the Scottish capital, 
where she enjoyed the best society of that intellectual place. Her 
later principal correspondents, were Mrs. Hook, the wife of the dean ; Mr. 
Hatsell, of the House of Commons; Sir John Legard, and others, to whom 
she frankly communicated her sentiments on all orcasions. 

From the Letters, which extend from 1803 to 1838, and may truly be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the former popular series of Letters from the 
Mountains, we trust we shall be considering the nature of our Journal, and 
the taste of its readers, it we select a kind of cento of the matters more par- 
ticularly connected with literature and its cultivators, without taking the 
trouble of always marking the parties to whom the author communicated 
them. We begin with Burns ,of whom Mrs. G. says (1803),— 

‘I don’t know whether to pity or admire Burns most. Why were such peo- 
ple made? Was it only to elate us by seeing how bright our nature can rise, 
that we may be the more effectually humbled by seeing how low it may sink ? 
He was indeed . 


“ A beam ethereal, sullied and absory¢; 





Though sullied and dishonour’d, still divine !” 








majesty has requested me to tell your lordship all the interest he takes in your 


Those fatalwinters in Edinburgh! that more fatal delusion of leaning for hap. 
piness on the bosom of the gay and fortunate, because they make us the com- 
panions of their pleasures. But, alas! though ready to rejoice with us if we 
possess talents to heighten their festive hours, when the day of affliction comes 
we are either ieft to pine neglected, or perhaps bave our sorrows embittered pb 
the sneer of wanton insult. Ask me of his genius! Ihave not power to do 
justice to its vigour, extent, and versatility. His poetry shows him in one 
waik of superior excellence ; but his correspondence shows him to equal 
to anything. "Tis nauseous tohearthe people say what he would h@Ve been 
if he had got a more thorough education. it he had, he would not 
have been Burs; he would not have been that daring, original, and un- 
fetiered genius, whose “ wood-notes wild” silence the whole chorus ofmodern 
lame correctness, as one of our mountain black-birds would a number of ca- 
naries. He did know his own strength, as such a superior intelligence neces- 
sarily must ; but then he knew his own weakness, though that knowledge did 
not answer the purpose of self defence. Oh that he had but learnt that diffi- 
cult lesson, which I have, from experimental knowledge of its efficacy, en- 
deavoured to impress most forcibly upon my children,—that there is no high 
attainment, moral or religious, no excellence, no felicity, to be acquired, with- 
out the habitual practice of self-command and self-denial. But this theme is 
endless. Yetone word more. How diflerent are his letters to Mrs. Dunlop, 
where his heart truly opens, irom his effusions to his gay companions;—that 
scorn ofthe world and its vain pursuits ; that sublime melancholy : that aspi- 
ration—though struggling through doubts and darkness—afier wht the world 
does not afford; that acute sensibility, that manly sincerity, and everything 
that characterizes genius andexalts humanity. But lam wandering into a 
rhapsody of words unworthy alike of the subject and of my unutierable 
ideas.’ 

These opinions may be compared with our review of the Letters recently 
published (see Literary Gazette, No. 1402): and we rejoice to find ourselves 
fortified by so able a contemporary of the immortal ploughman. 

Malcolm Laing is the next figure on our canvass, Mrs. Grant being a warm 
Ossiar ite. 
‘That unmerciful conjuror, Malcolm Laing, seems determined to lay the 
ghosts of all our tuneful ancestors in the Red Sea, or rather in the black and 
bitter sea of that ink which he has poured out so Fa eng 
‘To blot 

All forms and records of antiquity.’ 
Do you think the children of enthusiasm will ever forgive such an exorcism, 
or be easily reconciled to any oftheir number whodesert to the enemy’s camp 
or furnish arms? Malcolm Laing will bea very proper successor to Bona- 
—_ for I know of none so well entitled to rule in the region of the self-sul- 

erent. 

Of her native 1 as well as of its ancient bards and modern honours, 
Mrs. G. was an €.husastic lover; and also warm tory, before that political 
creed fell into conservatism. 

‘ Are you not (she writes in 1805) charmed with the ‘ Lay ofthe Last Min- 
strel ? 

‘O Caledonia! rude and wild, 

Tit nurse for a poetic child ; 

Land of the mountain and the flood ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ! 
Land of ny sires! what mortal hand 
Can ever break the filial band 

"That binds me to thy rugged strand!’ 


Read thison your knees, and wo be to you if ever you apostatise fiom 
your love and duty to the land of cakes, which is indeed the land of social 
life and social love, and lies in a happy medium between the dissipated gaie- 
ty and improvident thoughtlessness of the Irish, and the cold and close atten- 
tion to petty comforts and conveniences which absorbs the English mind, and 
damps the soul of kindness and generosity when it deranges any of their lit- 
tle arrangements to see or serve their fri nds. Yet they excel us in man 
things: they have less pride, less vanity, less affectation, less of that art wiric 
is the child of an unhappy match betwixt vanity and necessity. But then, 
knowledge and sentiment are more widely diffused among us, and we haye 
more self-denial, that noble aid and buttress to virtue. ‘They have more of 
the materials for happiness besiowed on them; -but we manage our small 
stock better: we love better, and our affections take a wider grasp. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Of the Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Jeffrey and others connected with it, as 
well as other literati, the following extracts speak; and we present them as 
very agreeable chit-chat of an interesting character :— 

Nov. 1806, to Mr. Haisell. ‘ You are not singular in the surprise you ex- 
press at the silence of the “Edinburgh Review” with regard to the letiers, 
You will be more surprised when | tell you i am in some measure personal- 
ly acquainted with Mr. Jeffrey, the conductor of that publication, and that 
what jurther he knows of me is through the most favourable medium—some 
friends of mine, who are also his intimates, and who are partialto my writ- 
ings in consequence of long-endeared attachment to the author. My daughter, 
too, was the favoured friend of his laie beloved and very deserving wite; so 
that L am convinced 11 is no persunel ill-will that makes this arch-eritic so 
silent. But there are, among the Edinburgh dlerali, two parties—the philoso- 
phers, who are also wits, and the enthusiasts, who are also loyalists; not in 
the lukewarm form of the late converts, but with such a sentiment as that to 
which your virtuous Falkland and our great Montrose fell victims. To this 
latter party my friends more particularly belong. The philosophers, whom 
we consider as disguised republicans, value themselves on their prejudice 
against prejudices,and on general incredulity. We, again, believe all that our 
fathers believed, nay more, we believe in the existence of the fair-haird Fin- 
gal and the sweet voice of Cona. Now this enrages the Sophs beyond mea- 
sure; their literary pride is all in arms at the very idea that gentle manners or 
generous sentiments should precede the existence of the sciences, and cannot 
conceive how a man should have either valour or comparison without learn- 
ing itat school. On the same principle they treat female genius and female 

reductions with unqualified scorn, never mentioning anything of the kind 

ut with a sneer. Ot late they have clubbed their whole stock of talent to 
prove that no such person as k'ingal ever existed ; that our Celtic ancestors 
were little better than so many northern ourang-outangs; that we should 
never think of or mention our ancestors, unless to wiampa in our superiority 
over them; that the highlands should be instantly turned into a great sheep- 
walk, and that the sooner its inhabitants leave it, the better for themselves and 
the community. Judge what favour I, an illiterate female, loyalist and high- 
lander, am to find at such a tribunal! I admire Jeffrey’s abilities; and with 
his criticism on Marmonte!’s “ Memoirs,” and the other on Anacreon Moore’s 

oems, I am unspeakably delighted. But then he has so committed himselt 

v his severity towards Mrs. Hunter, Miss Baillie, and my friend James 
Grahame, the amiable writer of “‘ The Sabbath,” and been so reproached by 
their friends, that he has lately declared he will never more criticise his par- 
ticular acquaintance. I, for my part, am yet to learn whether he spares the 
rod out of kindness or contempt; but I shall soon know. Walter Scott, the 
charming minstrel of the border, is lately enlisted in the critical corps; such 
a loyalist as he, appears among them like Abdiel among the fallen angels.” 

At later periods, when she had became on intimate or visiting terms with 
Mr. Jeffrey, she writes (June 1810): “I continue to like Edinburgh very well, 
nothing can exceed the kindness we meet with from all manner of people ;— 
but the number vf ouracquaintance—with many of whom there is a prudential 
necessity for keeping terms—now becomes rather inconvenient. Do you 
know, notwithstanding my wrath for his manifold literary offences, 1 think I 
shall be forced to like the arch-critic himself. He is, what indeed I knew be- 
fore, the most affectionate relation possible, and truly good-natured in society, 
though so petulant on paper. He sometimes calls on me; and, being in the 
same circle, I meet him wherever 1 go. He has a brother come from Amer- 
ica, a widower, like himself; and they reside together. The two brothers 
have lately removed to a new house in George’s street ; I was asked, with 
Mary, to the first dinner they gave there:—it was by no means a literary, or 
what Mrs. A. would call an intellectual one ; all was ease and good-humour, 
without discussions or debates of any kind; indeed, the party were rather 
friends and relations than ‘savans.’ I might except, perhaps, a little diseus- 
sion on the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ for which I augur a very favourable review. 
I hope you are all as much pleased with itas we are. There are some stur- 
dy critics here, however, who deny Walter Scott the merit of being a poet at 
ail, and call all that delights us jingle and jargon. The public at large is an 
excellent judge of poetic merit; some very fine things indeed are too much 
refined tor its ereat wide ear; but if it is much and long pleased, there must 
be excellence ; and all that remains for the critic is to trace that pleasure to 
its source. and discriminate the lights and shades that needs must exist in 
whatever is human.’ 

October, to Miss C. M. Fanshawe. ‘I was charmed with your remarks 
on the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ which, in small compass, com rebend more char- 
acteristic touches than all the many I have seen. I told Mr. Jeffrey of your 
cri‘ique, and he begged me to read it to him, that he might ‘ steal some hints, 
as he expressed it. IJ rallied him on his humility, and thought no more of it; 
he came, however, aflerwards,and renewed his request. While I was read- 
ing it, | saw by the sparkle of his eyes how much he was pleased and sur- 
prised. Heexpressed much wonder, not only at the criticism, but at not hav- 
ing met with you, and solicited an introduction when he should go to Lon- 


don: Ithought you might have some curiosity to gratify in seeing this for- 


midable scourge of literature, and I was the readier to grant his request, @s~P 
rather wondered at his making it. He is in many respects very unlike what 
you would imagine him ; not the least ambitious of new or distinguished ac- 





quaintances, nor by any means fond of large parties and the show ard bustle 
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more domestic habits, nor any one to whom all the 
Shanitie of home aod iGndred seem more endeared. Hf the world were not 
full of inconsistency, I would say it was almost impossible to reconcile - 
asperity of his criticisms with the general kindness of his disposition. . lo 
not promise that you will, on meeting, find him greatly calculated to p — 
in conversation ; the fertility of his mind, the rapidity of his expression, - 
the fire of his countenance, altogether gave an air of u acetul impetuosity 
to his conversation. This, while it overpowers the feeble by its strength, and, 
as it were, tires the eye by the quick succession of its coruscations, 1s never- 
theless brilliant, vigorous, and profound. He is lavish of thought, and gives 
a guinea where a sixpence would do as well; but then he has no change, and 
i Id.” é ; 
Pays a wais September, 1811, to Mrs. Hook. ‘I must now tell you how 
the arch-critic, Mr. Jeffrey and I have behaved to each other. For sometime 
[ met himat parties, and I thought he looked odd and avoided me. Some- 
thing I knew there was, but was not in the least aware that it was a criticism, 
having been told formerly that he resolved to let me alone. I was, however, 
obliged to have, what I much dislike, a small party in summer, 0 = 
of some strangers whose friends had strong claims on my attention. - boldly 
sent.a note to the critic, saying that if he had renounced me, he should at once 
tell me so like a brave man as he was; if not, to comeon Weinseeay even- 
ing, and meet some people whom | knew he did like. He answered that, so 
tar from renouncing, he had thought of me more than anybody else -? some 
days past; and if a little packet he was about to send me to-morrow Pu 
make me retract my invitation, he should gladly wait on me. I got, next ay, 
the threatening packet, now before the public. Here follows the accompany- 
ing ollect it— 
mi When 1 peste the works of my friends, if I can dep2nd on their magna- 
nimity as muchas I think I can on yours, | let them know what I say of them 
before they are led out to execution. When [take up my reviewing pen, I 
consider myself as entering the temple of truth, and bound to say what | think. 

‘f returned the criticism without any other comment than that I was so 
well satisfied of his doing justice to my_ subject that I was less concerned at 
anything he might say of myself, &c. Very soon alter, he came to me, asking 
introductions to my Highland friends, intending, as he said; to make a pil- 
grimage on foot, with two other gentlemen, to Loch-Laggan and past my or- 
mer residence. This I scarcely believed that he would accomplish. I gave 
him the letters, however; and, to my astonishment, he actually did make his 
way through the wilds of Inverness-shire, and, by the parallel roads of Glen- 
roy, to a region before untrod by critic or tourist, even the beautiful, woody, 
and secluded banks of Loch-Laggan. Hc eame back perfectly delighted. I 
expected that, from the mere habit of carping, he would have criticised the 

i ifully.’ 

wT ask yoo if you eed the Edinburg Review; but this question points to 
a relative conclusion, You cannot more dislike the metaphysics and politics 
of this publication than I do; party brings together very heterogeneous inatter, 
and there are papers in that journal which nothing but the spirit of party 
would have made Jeffrey tolerate ; the belles lettres are his peculiar province, 
and there indeed he is unequalled ; and it is gratifying to observe the high 
tone of morality sustained through all these criticisms. Wherever the su 
ject gives an opening to the display of his opinions, he s aks with contemp- 
tuous censure of all pretension and exhibition,—ot all the tinsel that passes 
current in the world for happiness under the form of heartless fashionable in- 
tercourse, such as made up the brilliant society of France, once so much ad- 
mired and emulatec. Everything that he writes on manners tends to exalt the 
reign of the domestic afiections, and quiet home-bern felicities of life, above 
all that dazzles and captivates the children of this world, distinctively so term- 
ed. I wish these precious little essays were separated from the mass, and 
bound up together. 

Tet H blishing dealings with Messrs. Longman and Co. are so honourable 
to that house, that common justice demands their notice, when we are aware 
of so many complaints, and some of them jast ones too, being made by au- 
thors agarmst publishers.* sine 

Dec. 1806: ‘To Mr. Hatsell.—‘ I had the pleasure of receiving your letter 
of the 2d, and the further satisfaction of finding that you can be interested in 
my petty concerns, even during the little time you allot to your more quiet 
enjoyments, as well as during your active engagements. If gratitude were 
payment, you should be as liberally dealt with as I have been by my book- 
sellers. Further | cannot proceed without disburdening my inind of the won- 
der and admiration which the liberality of these most generous booksellers 
has excited. Know then, dear sir, that last week Longman and Company 
sent me their account stated, in which they have allowed me a handsome 
sum, out of their own half of the profits, as a free gift.”| And again, in Oc- 
tober, 1807: “ Longman, who is doubtless the prince of booksellers, has writ- 
ten me a letter expressed with such delicacy and liberality, as is enough todo 
honour to all Paternoster Row : he tells me that the profits of the second edi- 
tion of the Letters amount to 400/; of this they keep a hundred to answer for 
bad debts and uncalculated expenses, and against the beginning of next year 
I get the other three. How differentiy have my betters been treated, and how 
painfully must I feel my own insignificance when 1 compare their rewards 
with mine! He urges me for the errata, saying, and possibly thinking, the 
third edition will be out in a month. Meantime I buy stock, calculate and 
wonder a: ny own wealth, to whieh, however, you may believe the sad oc- 
currences of this summer did not add.’ 














Another act of liberality, and from another quarter, deserves record :— ; 


‘Extract from Mr. George Chalmers’ letter to Mrs Grant.—‘“ London, 31st 
March, 1807. I have now the great pleasure to enclose you a post-bill for 
3001., the sincere tribute of three gentlemen to your virtues and your talents, 
and tothe useful application of both to the best interests of society. You 
have gained this tribute from the opulence and feelings of Mr. Angerstein, 
Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Bonar, three merchants of London, who have the sea 
for their dominions, and for their thrones, their ships.”’ , 

Here, in 1808, is a singularly prophetic remark on the trial of General 
Dalrymple :—‘I pity people in power very mach for the difficult part they 
have to act in this instance. ‘To give up to popular fary a person who ac‘ed 
to the best of his judgment, must be painful ; and to seem to shelter anything 
like a defect in courage or conduct at this crisis, must be dangerous. A vig- 
orous and comprehensive mind, qualified to “ ride the whirlwind, and direct 
the storm,” without being ridden himself, and directed in his motions by dis- 
tant ministers, seems wanting; and even if such a destroying angel should 
be found, it will not avail, if other angels of destruction are daily to supersede 
him and each other. Great abilities are called forth by great exigencies; and 
if this glorious struggle in Spain is to succeed, some Marlborough or Peter- 
burough will arise to direct the thunderbolt to its destined aim.’ 

And so arose Wellington, the victor in a hundred fights ! ! 

THEODORE HOOK. 


The letters to Mrs. Hook often allude to our late lamented companion, her 
brother-in-law, Theodore; and we copy a few of her remarks on his gay 
and desultery youth, which may be read with advantage by many an ardent 
mi Talking of genius leads me naturally to congratulate you on the awaken- 
ed brotherly feelings of that Theodore for whom I know your sisterly concern 
is restless and extreme. You may believe | rejoice over the capture of this 
shy bird, for his own sake as well as yours: I do in my heart leve genius in 
all its forms, and even in its exuberance and eccentricity. You will teach 
him, for his own good, to make a due distinction between living to please the 
world at large, and exerting his powers in a given direction for his own bene- 
fit, and the satisfaction of his real friends. The uncultured flowers, and even 
the early fruit of premature intellect, form an admirable decoration for a des- 
sert; but wo to him who would expect to feast on them daily and only. Of 
a person depending merely on talents and powers of pleasing, what more 
brilliant example can be given than Sheridan? and who would choose to 
live his life and die hisdeath 2 I talk of his death as if it had already taken 
place ; for what is there worth living for that he has not already outlived 1— 
and who, that ever knew the value of a tranquil mind and spotless name, 
would be that justly admired, and as justly despised, individual? And if the 
chieftain ot the clan be such, what must the tribe be ‘of those that live by 
crambo clink,’ as poor Burns called those helpless sons of the Muses, who, 
without an object or an aim, run at random through the world, and are led on 
by the unfeeling great and gay to acquire a taste for expensive pleasures and 
elegant society, and then lefi to languish in forlorn and embiitered obscurity, 
when their health, and their spirits, and theirmeans, ebb together. Raise, then, 
your voice of truth and affection, and out-sing all the syrens that, on the Coast 
of idleness, strive to attract Theodore by the songs of vanity, pleasure, and 
dissipation ; teach him to love those that love him, independent of all that flat- 
ters and pleases, for himself; and make auxiliaries ofall those kindred among 
whom you are now placed, to make him know something of more value 
than empty admiration.’ (1810.) ‘Among other glad tidings you send me, 
I amhighly pleased with Theodore Hook's intention of entering the Temple. 
He is not too old for it, and has certainly sense enough to know, and spirit 
enough to feel, how precarious and disreputable it would be to spend one’s 
whole life in a manner which, however it might amuse the butterfly spirit of 
youth, makes so little provision of any kind for riper years. Jt would be mor- 
tifying to see one that has so many better things than wit and gaiety about 
him shuffled into the mob of people whose amusive talents make them first 
applauded and next endured, when people sce that it is all they have. 
think that the fate of Monk Lewis may serve as a warning to wits by pro- 
_—_ 
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fession. Spirits will ,not always flow; and Pope has finely described the 
‘ many miserable nights of those who must needs affect them when have 
them not.’ Half the ingenuity that Theodore wastes to amuse peop le who 
are not worth his pains, would make him eminent in a profession. always 
think on him with much kindness, and rejoice not a little to hear of his being 
likely to cast anchor.’ 

THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Among Mrs. Grant’s friends was the eccentric Duchess ot Gordon. Edin- 
burgh, February, 1809. ‘1 called on the Duchess of Gordon yesterday, she 
and | having a joint interest in an orphan family in the Highlands, which cre- 
ates a kind of business between us; she had a prodigious levee, and insisted 
on my sitting to see them out, that we might afterwards have our private dis- 
cussion. Among other characters at her levee, | saw Loid Lauderdale, who 
made me start to see him almost a lean slippered pantaloon, who, the last time 
I saw him, was a fair-haired youth at Glasgow College; he was really like a 
“ memento mori” tome; had I much to leave, I would have gone home and 
made my will directly. More gratified | was to see Sir Brooke Boothby, 
though he, too, looked so feeble and so dismal, that one would have thought 
him just come from writing those sorrows sacred to Penelope, which you have 
certainly seen, Being engaged to dinner, I could stay no longer ; the duchess 
said thaton Sunday she never saw company, nor played cards, nor went out 
in Eopeet, indeed, she did so, because every one else did the same; but she 
would not introduce those manners into this country. I stared at these grada- 
tions of piety growing warmer as it came northward, but was wise enough to 
stare silently. She said she had a great many things to tell me, and as | was 
to set out this morning, I must come that evening, when she would be alone. 
At nine I went, and found Walter Scott, whom I had never before met in so- 
ciety, though we had exchanged distant civilities—Lady Keith—Johnson’s 
Queeney—and an English lady, witty and fashionable-looking, who came and 
went with Mr. Scott. No people could be more easy and pleasant, without 
the visible ambition of shining, yet animated, and seeming to fee] at home 
with each other. I think Mr. Scoit’s appearance very unpromising and com- 
mon-place indeed ; yet thongh no gleam of genius animates his countenance, 
much of it appears in his conversation, which is rich, various, easy, and ani- 
mated, without the least of the petulance with which the faculty, as they call 
themselves, are not unjustly reproached. Lady Keith and Mr. Scott said all 
that was civil, and offered to call on me; but! return to Stirling to-day, in 
spite of all these seductions, and I have risen by daylight to finish this letter, 
which, after all, I fear you ean scarcely read, 1 have taken my sober glass of 
Edinburgh: this much exhilarates, more would intoxicate.’ 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 


‘1 am not certain that after all I shall remove to England. Mary is now 
there, receiving much kindness, and making many preparations, She is, 
however, by no means sanguine, and rather alarmed at the great expense of 
living and of house-rent. She is calmer, more cautious and timid than I am: 
{ therefore trust more to her than I would to myself. I am much flattered, in- 
deed, by Miss Edgeworth’s approbation, and the more as I am deeply con- 
scious of the slovenly haste and defective arrangement which disgrace the 
work in question. 1 nave long been an admirer of the varied excellences of 
her writings. The inimitable “Castle Rackrent” I consider as one of the 
finest productions of genius in the language, in its own way. I only lament 
that others are not as well qualified as I am to judge of the faithful drawing 
and vivid colouring of that admirable work. ‘To do this, one must have lived 
in Ireland, or the West Highlands, which contain much rack-rent; but one 
must not have lived always there, as in that case the force of these odd char- 
acters would be lost in their familiarity. “ Belinda,” too, though unequal, and 
in some places absurd, contains more finely-drawn and well-sustained char- 
acters, more conversational wit, more salutary lessons against the abuse of 
wealth and talents, conveyed with equal facility and vivacity, end amore 
faithful delineation of modern manners, than any book of the kind that I 
know.’ 

MR. T. CAMPBELL. 

‘ { admire and delight in Campbell; and pictures of quiet rural life, animat- 
ed by the soiter affections and gentler virtues, are my solace,—the very balm 
that calms and soothes me. Yet, comparing the extracts of “ Gertrude of Wy- 
oming,” given in the “ Edinburgh Review,” with the lavish eulogium that 
accompanies them, I cannot help thinking of our mother Eve’s speech on a 
certain critical occasion : 

* Serpent, thy over-praising leaves in doubt 

The virtue of the fruit.” 
Not that I don’t admire good-natured criticism ; but the redundancy of it in 
that region of wholesome bitters surprised me.’ 


OF MRS. HEMANS AND L. E. L. 


(May 1827).—‘I would now say something of books, but fear that I have 
left little room forthe purpose, [hope you admire Mrs. Hemans as much as 
Ido. Ihave much to say of her, but no time to say itjust now. L. E. L. has 
too little variety for me; every thing is impassioned: 1 wish she would mix a 
little sage with her myrtle garland.* If you wish to mow a great deal about 
Italy, read a most pleasing and authentic work, ‘Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century.” You will scarcely believe it to be the production of a lady; but it 
is written by a Scotch lass, Miss Waldie, who lived on bonny Tweedside.’ 

Many more literary characters are introduced and commented upon; but 
we must not pirate the whole, interesting as they are; so conclude with the 
following quotation : 


GEORGE IV. AND BISHOP PORTEUS. 


‘Jan. 1811: My time is at present very much occupied, but I shall avail 
myself of a short interval of leisure to tell you what I am snre you will be 
interested in hearing—the particulars of the finai interview between the Prince 
of Wales and the late Bishop of London, which have lately been communi- 
cated tome from a source which appears to me quite authentic. Among 
other good people with whom my infurmant is intimate is Mr. Owen, minister 
of Fulham, who was in a manner the bishop’s parish clergyman, and long his 
chaplain. Mr. Owen gave my friend an account of this interview, as the 
bishop gave it to him two days before his death. It seems his royal highness 
had sent out a summons fora great military review, which was to take place 
on a Sunday. The bishop had been confined, and did not hope nor, I suppose, 
wish ever in this world to go out again. He ordered his carriage, however, 
upon hearing this, proceeded to Carlton House, and waited on the prince, who 
received him very graciously. Hesaid, “I am come, sir, urged by my regard 
to you, to your father, and to this great nation, who are anxiously beholding 
every pubiic action of yours. I am on the verge of time; new prospects open 
to me; the favour of human beings, or their displeasure, is as nothing to me 
now. Iam come to warn your royal highness of the awful consequences of 
your breaking down the very little that remains ot distinction to the day that 
the Author of all power has hallowed, and set apart for himself.” He went 
on in pathetic terms to represent the awful responsibility to which the prince 
exposed himself, and how much benefit or injury might result to the immortal 
souls of millions by his consulting or neglecting the revealed will of the King 
of kings; and, after much tender and awful exhortation, concluded with say- 
ing, “you see how your father, greatly your inferior in talent and capacity, 
has been a blessing to all around him and to the nation at large, because he 
made it the study and business of his life to exert all his abilities for the good 
of his people, to study and do the will of God, and to give an example to the 
world of a lite regulated by the precepts of Christian morality: he has been 
an object ot respect and veneration to the whole world forsodoing. If he has 
done much, you, with your excellent abilities and pleasing and popular man- 
ners, may do much more. It is impossible for you to remain stationary at this 
awful crisis: you mustrise to true glory and renown, and lead millions in the 
same path by the power of your example, or sink to sudden and perpetual 
ruin, aggravated by the great numbers whom your fall will draw with you to 
the same destruction. And now, were I able to rise, or were any one here 
who would assist me, I should, with the awful feeling of a dying man, give 
my last blessing to your royal highness.” The prince upon this burst into 
tears and fell on his knees before the bishop, who bestowed upon him, with 
folded hands, his dying benediction : the prince then, in the most gracious and 
affecting manner, assisted him himself to go down, and put him into his car- 
riage. The bishop went home, never came out again, and died the fifth day 
after. On hearing of his death the prince shut himself up, and was heard by 
his attendants to sob as under deep affliction. I think I have now given you 
a brief but faithful account of this transaction as I heard it.’ 
—_——>—-—---—- 


Sunritary. 


Prince Albert’s hunting, and the numerous accidents he has met with, 
cause great anxiety ina high quarter. The fact is, that the manege riding 
practised in Germany, and the horsemanship requisite for a fox-hunter, are 
perfectly different, and there scarcely ever has been an instance of any for- 
eigner acquiring the art of safely riding across the country; nor any English- 
man being a first-rate horseman in the field who had not commenced the pur- 
suit at a very early age. 

Private letters to the ‘Times’ from Constantinople state that the site of the 
Palace of England at Pera being in many respects inconvenient, Sir Stratford 
Canning had asked to be allowed to choose a more agreeable position for the 
erection of a new palace. The Sultan readily acceded to his request, and at 
his invitation Riza Pasha, Rifaat Pasha, and Mehemet Ali Pasha, repaired 

+ Miss Landon, who was then in hor teens, or little more, an! Mrs, Grant above 70 
Voila ladifference. Ed. L, G. ‘. 





to the esplanade of Dalmabagtche to examine the grounds which appeared to 
them most suitable for the purpose. The Minister for Foreign Affairs im- 
mediately afterwards proceeded to the British Embassy, informed Sir S.Can- 
ning of the result of their observations, and requested him to select the site he 
considered most eligible. 

Sir Baldwin Walker, who held during the last five years the rank of Ad- 
miral in the Turkish service, had been dismissed on the 30th ult., with no 
other notice than an injunction of the Capudan Pasha to deliver into his 
hands the nishan conferred upon him by the Sultan. No reason had been 
assigned to justily this measure. 

The last intelligence from Erzerum was dated December 26. ‘The confer- 
ences of the Turco-Peisian commission still continued, but have as yet been 
attended with no important result. Mr. Curzon was preparing to quit Erze- 
rum to return to Constantipople, 


Arrivals from the Cape of Good Hope have furnished a supply of papers to 
the 7th of December. The latest accounts from Natal reach to the 28d of No- 
vember, which state that an opening had been discovered in the bar at the en- 
trance of the harbour, twenty leet deep at — spring tide, and twelve feet 
deep at low spring tide; and should a survey of the channel corroborate thisdes- 
cription, there can be no doubt that the discovery will be of great importance 

and give much stimulus to the trade of the new port, as then vessels of 300 
tons will be able to lie securely at anchor there. It is understood that the Boers 
have all quietly submitted to English dominion. 

Sournampron.—Tae Quren.—We hear, from pretty good authority, that 
negociations are actually proceeding, on behalf of her Majesty, ter a man- 
sion in the neighbourhood of Cowes, Isle of Wight, which it is intended to 
convert into a marine residence for her Majesty and the Royal family. Short! 
after her Majesty’s summer excursion in the Royal yacht, we gave an inti- 
mation of the desire expressed by her Majesty to revisit the delightful neigh- 
bourhood of Cowes, where she passed some of ber early years, and it now 
gives us extreme gratification to know that there is a probability of her Ma- 
Jesty taking up her abode so near us.— Hampshire Independent. 

The following rumour is found in the German papers, under date Dresden, 
January 20:—‘ Queen Victoria will visit Germany in the spring—first the 
Prussian Court. She will come to Dresden in the beginning of May, and 
then go to Gotha to visit her father-in-law. So much is now decided, but it 
is possible that her journey may be much extended.’ 


A man, in digging a trench at Pagny-sur-Moselle, a few days back struck on 
an earthen vase (which was unfortunately broken) containing 2400 medals 
of the 13th and 14th centuries. Some are smaller than the rest, and bear 
the figure of a bishop wearing his mitre. On the other side is a cross, with 
some characters around. On the larger ones, on one side is a number of her- 
aldic signs, and on the other a large cross. On some may be seen the words 
‘Signum Dei vivi,’ and on some of thesmaller I. O. H., the initials of Jean 
d’Apremont, Bishop of Metz. Amongst these pieces were found 11 struck 
with the effigy of John Count de Maine, afterwards King John of France. 
made prisoner at Poictiers; six pieces of St. Louis ; six of Jean d@’A wremont, 
Bishop of Metz in 1227; andtwo of Jaques de Loraine, Bishop of Metz in 
1239.—Mor. Her. 

——— 


Davicties. 


Hair supDENLY TURNED Grey.—Guarino Veronese, ancestor of the au- 
thor of the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ having studied Greek at Constantinople, brought 
from thence on his return two cases of Greek manuscripts, the truit of his in- 
defatigable researches; one of these being lost at sea, on the shipwreck of 
the vessel, the chagrin at losing such a literary treasure, acquired by so much 
labour, had the effect of turning the hair of Guarino grey in one night.— 
Sismondi. 

Rericious Imputsrs.—Claude, Duke of Guise, was assassinated in 1563 
by a man named Poltrot de Mere, who shortly before had been resened from 
death by his clemency. The Duke had previously escaped assassination. at 
the siege of Rouen, and when the murderer was conducted to his presence 
who boasted that he had sougfit his life in defence of his religion—‘ Learn , 
said the Duke, ‘ which of the two religions we profess is the best; yours has 
prompted you to assassinate me, and mine impels me to pardon you.’-—Me- 
noirs of the Courtof Henry the Great. 

WitiiaM Pirt.—The Edinburgh Review has lately given us, on the au- 
thority of a gentleman present, a remaraable instance ofthe vigour, fortitude, 
and decision of this greatman. When the drain of bullion from England, 
occasioned by the demands of 1796,and the much greater drain occasioned by 
the abolition of sixteen hundred millions of assignats in France, had exhaust- 
ed the Bank of England of its bullion, and was threatening the universal 
bankruptcy of the nation—at that momentous period, on Caturday, the 25th of 
February, 1797, the Governor of the Bank represented the circumstances to 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt instantly summoned the Privy Council to meet at Wind- 
sor Castle, on Sunday (the next day), and directed the Governor to attend him 
there. He then presented to the Council the order to restrict the Bank of Eng- 
land from payments in specie, and to establish the papersystem. Thewhole 
of the Council objected to the signing of the order; and the Lord Chancellor 
Loughboroug’ positively declared it to be wholly contrary to law. Upon 
which Mr. Pitt made the following remarkable words:—‘ My Lords, it must 
be done—the public safety requires it. Here is the order tobe signed. Itake 
the whole responsibility upon myself.’ It was by these few simple words that 
one of the greatest acts in English modern history was effected. 

Counsellor Lamb, who was an old man (at the time the late Lord Erskine 
was ip the height of his reputation), was a man of timid manners and ner- 
vous disposition, and usually prefaced his pleadings with an apology to that 
effect ; and on one occasion, when opposed to Erskine, he happened to remark 
that ‘ he felt himself growing more and more timid as he grew older.’ ‘No 
wonder,’ replied the witty but relentless barrister, ‘every one knows the older 
a lamb grows the more sheepish he becomes.’ : 

Arapian Faste.—In men there isa lump upon the windwipe, formed by 
the thyroid cartilage, which is not to be seen in women; an Arabian fable 
says, that this is a part of the original apple, that has stuck in the man’s 
throat by the way, but that the woman swallowed her part of it down.—Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature. 

The tollowing capital jen d’esprit is from the playbil] of the Haymarket pan- 
tomime :—The public is respectfully informed that the little dog mentioned in 
the original story has been omitted, tor fear the animal’s attraction might ren- 
cer the manager liable to the penalties of the 2d and 3d of Victoria, cap. 47, 
sec. 56, by which it is enacted, Gat no person within the district of the metro- 
politan police shall “use any dog for the purpose of drawing or helping to 
draw,” &e, ” 

A Lapy Viouin Perrormer.—Maddalena Lombardini Sirmen, who unit- 
ed to high accomplishment as a singer, such an eminence in violin playing as 
enabled her in some degree to rival Nardini, had an almost European reputa- 
tion towards the end of the last century. She received her first musical in- 
structions at the Conservatory of Mendicanti, at Venice, and then took 
lessons on the violin from Tartini. About the year 1780she visited France 
and England, giving the amateurs of both countries the opportunity of hearing 
Sirmen on the tiddle! She also composed a considerable quantity of violin 
music, a great part of which was published at Amsterdam. 

Panic.—It is related that, on the landing of the Medes at Marathon, Phidip- 
pides being sent to summon the Lacedzemonians was met by Pan in Arcadia 
when he declared an affection for the Athenians, and promised to be their al- 
ly. A temple on Mount Parthenius, near Tegea, remaining in the second cen- 
tury, was erected, they affirmed, on the very place of the interview. He was 
believed to have attended at Marathon, and to have contributed largely to the 
victory, by striking the enemy with the species ofterror from him called panic. 
—Chandler’s Travels in Greece. 

A‘ Joriy Nosr.’—The following, copied from a provincial paper, has been 
going the round of the Paris journals :—At the Sass, in the Department of 
the Upper Saone, may be seen a man who was formerly an under cook, who 
has had his nose cut off by M. Camot a surgeon of Eure, and replaced b 
the rump of a living fowl. This engratting has perfectly succeeded, and M. 
Camot has only the trouble of, from time to time, plucking the feathers from 
the restored nose. 

Tue Dvexe or WELLINGTON aND THE New INrantry Car.—An amusing 
anecdote is told of the manner in which ‘the hero of a hundred fights’ got 
rid of the first infantry hat invented by H.R.H. Prince Albert. His grace 
attended her Majesty with one of those scare-crow specimens in his despatch 
box. After transacting other business, the Duke pulled out the hat, thrust it 
on his head—the point nearly reaching his Grace’s nose—and in his hast 
manner said—‘ Madam, this is the hat. J fear it won't do—no shape at all, 
Madam.’ The Queen smiled, and in that graceful manner for which she is 
famed, replied—‘ No, Duke; I do not admire the hat.’ His Grace lost no 
time; backed out of the royal presence like the Champion at the Coronation, 
and, armed with the roya! power, counter-ordered the hat. The new one in- 
vented by Prince Albert is highly approved of in all military circles.—Court 
Journal. 

Cranionocists PuzzLep.—Professor Porson was remarkable for a stron 
memory, which was not so puzzling as the great perfection of his other facul- 
ties ; for to the utter confusion of all craniologists, on examination after death 
it turned out that this great scholar was gifted with the thickest skull that 
ever was dissected, How his vast erudition could get into such a receptacle, 
was the only difficulty to be explained, but when once in, it seems there were 
very solid and substantial reasons to prevent its getting out again, 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL TRADE. 


Since 1831 our foreign trade has experienced an increase from 37,164,372/. 
to 47,381,023/., and at these two periods the proportions of foreign and colo- 
nial trade were as follows 


Colonial Exports. Foreign Exports. Total Exports. 
1831 £10,254,940 £26,909,432 £37,164,372 
1842 13,261,436 34,119,587 47,381,023 


At both periods our whole colonial trade constituted only about 28 per 
eent. of our entire export trade. During that period the increase in our colo- 
nial trade has been 3,006,496/., of which sum our Kast India territories, to 
which free-trade principles have been applied during that period, represent 
1,311,9192.; the Australian new wee ccdare rar tn aarease » Bae 

ur of smuggling intu Spain, 590,404/., leaving only as an $ ing 
Seat pci’ on the whole of ‘one other colunial trate the trifling sum of 566,- 
4501.; and onthe whole of the North American and West India colonies, for 
which so much sacrifice in the shape of protection is made, the increase has 
been only as follows :-— 








y h American 183i 1842 
et £2,089,327 £2,333,525 
Exporis to West India colonies 2,581,949 2,591,425 

Total £4,671 ,276 £4,924,950 


Showing an increase of only 253,6741., or very little more that five per cent., 
while our foreign exports increased upwards of 26 percent. To the Wesi 
India Colonies, which are protected in a higher degree than any other, the in- 

ase has only been 9,4761. 
“Foie that parted of extension of trade, our entire exports have increased 
10,216,6511., distributed as follows :— 





West India Colonies £9,176 
American Colonies 233,198 
East India Possessions 1,311,911 
Australian Colonies 557,693 
Gibraltar 570,434 
All other Colonies 323,776 
Total increase of Colonial trade 3,006,496 
Ditto of Foreign trade 7,210,155 

£10,216,651 


So far, then, as a sole or chief dependence on our colonies, either for a large 

rtion of our existing foreign trade, or for an increase of that trade, we Irust 
we have fully replied, not only to the popular and long-cherished, because 
never-exposed prejudice, which taught the public to believe that we relied 
wholly or mainly on that source for our export trade, but also to the asser- 
tion of the Times, in support of its reciprocity notions, that we could only 
look to that quarter for an extension of those exports. 

—— <> 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 
NOTE OF LORD ABERDEEN TO SIR EDWARD LYONS. 
(From the Gazette d’ Augsburg of the 19th ) 

The affairs of Greece occupy the constant and serious attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s government, as well as of the Ambassadors of France and Russia, and 
of Prince de Wallerstein, who has been sent by the King of Bavaria to the 
governments of France and Great Britain, with a special mission to attend 


the conferences of the three Powers in London. The result of our resolutions, | 


inasmuch as they regard the three Powers assembled in the conference, were 
drawn up in two proces verbaux, and adopted preliminarily by three Plenipo- 
tentiaries, subject to the definite decision of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, as 
the Ambassador of that Power has not yet been authorised to attach his signa- 
ture. These documents must only be considered as a simple introduction of 
the affair, until they shall have received the ratification of the Emperor, which 
is te reason why they cannot be communicated officially to the Ambassadors 
of the three Powers at Athens. You are aware thatin the month ef May last 
the conference also assembled to regulate the affair of the loan which Greece 
had contracted with the three Powers. If on this occasion the conference occu- 
pied itself with the internal government of Greece, it was only in considering 
that object in its connection with the debt. When the question shall be de- 
finitively resolved, there will be no longer any reason to continue the confer- 
ence, and it will be dissolved. ‘The greatest harmony has reigned among the 


the former cannot take 


entire werld. 


London, Noy. 29, 1843. (Signed) ABERDEEN. 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


CERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
survivor of the highest race of Chiefs. Originally of no great talent or en- 


to his boyhood, his chief associates were of the lowest class of whites, with 
whom he drank and gainbled. During this period all the real authority was 
in the hands of his sister Kinau; and when he had become somewhat re- 
formed from his dissipations, he tell under the management of Richards, and, 
afier his departure, ot Judd. It was well known that he had latterly much 
doubt of the propriety of their proceedings; and when he alluded to the sub- 
ject, his uniform expression was, “| have trusted these men so far, and will 
continue to do so till the present troubles are ended; if wrong has been done, 
it is they who will have to suffer for it.’ He resided on the Island of Mowee, 
and had little intercourse with foreigners, seldom visiting the town of Hono- 
lulu, except when a vessel of war arrived in the harbour—then he came forth 
in his laced and epauletted coat, and received the royal salute. When the 
Carysfort arrived, he had been despatched by Doctor Judd to superintend the 
cutting of sugar-canes on the windward side of Mowee. His age is about 
thirty ; his countenance is dull and stupid ; his manner shy and confused : in 
person he is well-shaped, though rather under the middle size. He speaks 
and understands English perfectly well when at his ease: but on great oc- 
casions converses through an intreperter. He had married a woman of in- 
ferior rank, daughter ot the “ Admiral” who accompanied Riho-Riho to 
England: she had borne him two fine healthy children; but ere they were a 
year old they sickened and died, notoriously from the effects of poison. 
Kekauloi, the premier, is a half-sister of the king’s, and was one of the 
wives of his brother Riho-Riho, She has none of the talent and energy of her 
predecessors, Kaahumanu and Kinau, and understands little or no English. 
She selected for herself a broad-shouldered Native for a husband, by whom 
she has one son; but, albeit, her weight is at least twenty-stone, she has an 


Woahoo. 

This man, though not properly belonging to the class of chiefs, has, by his 
intelligence, acquired much influence, and is, the only Native who has any au- 
thority in the Group. He had accompanied Riho-Riho to England, being 


Lord Byron’s voyage describes him as having strong tendencies—which have 
strengthened with his strength—to dandyism and swagger. He is a well- 
made handsome man, and his mannersagree with his appearance. He has 
been as lucky in making royai matches as if he had been born a Coburg. 
Soon atter his return from England, he was chosen* as husband by one of the 
queens of Riho-Riho. On her death he was selected by the premier Kinan, 
tne king’s sister, and now is the paramour of the premier Kekauluoi, another 
sister of his Majesty. 

Being Governor of the Is!and wherein is situated the only town of any im- 
portance in the Group, where all its external commerce is concentraied, 
where foreign vessels anchor, and where the largest number of whites reside, 
he is the Native officer who comes most into centact with people from other 
lands. He is much disliked by the common natives for his severity and ex- 
tortion ; but his children were named as successors to all the high offices of the 
State ; his youngest son to succeed to the kingly office, his daughter to be 
premier, and his other two sons to be Governors of the Islands of Mowee and 
Atooi; to ensure these appointments was the supposed canse of the prema- 





Ambassadors of the three Powers, and the conference will be closed with | 


general approbation. 

Although there has arisen some difference of opinion between the cabinets 
of France and Russia on the question raised in Greeee, and although apparent- 
ly Russia continues to abstain from any act which would indicate an intention 
to examine the question, we nevertheless see no resistance of Russia to the 
resolutions of the Greek government and the National Assembly, or to the 
support which England and France grant them to secure, under the present 
dynasty, the prosperity of the Greck monarchy, and form a constitution such 
as will ensure the prosperity of the nation. In so far as regards the mission 
of Prince Wallerstein, | must announce to you that the Prince has been 
charged by his Court to assure the Plenipotentiaries of the three Powers, that 
the King of Bavaria is perfectly agreed with King Otho as to the necessity of 
introducing a constitutional government in Greece. 1am happy to be abie to 
assure you that King Otho expressed himself on this subject, in a letter ad- 
dressed to his father, on the 26th September, in terms which leave nothing to 
desire. 

In order to establish such a government, the King of Bavaria wishes that 
the Royal power should have a large and solid basis, that the democratic ele- 
ment take not too great an extension, and that any unjust attack against the 
Throne should be put down. Several propositions for the attainment of these 
objects have been made by Prince Wailerstein in the name of his government, 
but this is not the place to speak of them. As far as concerns the inanner of 
exposing officially the principles thus examined, and to organize a well-order- 
ed system of liberal government, [ must remark that, after the Ambassador re- 
fused to take any direct part in these questions, I and the French Ambassador 
held frequent conferences, and found no difficulty in accepting some general 
principles without which her Majesty’s government could not see the possibili- 
ty of establishing a constitutional government possessing the elements ot 
strength and durability. These principles may be thus enumerated—the in- 
violability of the King; nomination by the King to all places, civil and mili- 
itary; initiative of the laws for the Royal government and the other branches of 
the administration ; formation of two chambers, the one elective and the other 
hereditary, to be named by the King; prerogative of dissolving the parliament, 
with reservation to the latter to co-operate in the vote ot the budget. Her Ma- 
jesty’s government regards as necessary that the chambers should be convoked 
annually, and the King should have the initiative inlaws of finance. It is 
— that, independently of these preliminary conferences, the French Am- 

assador at Athens will receive instructions trom his government to make oth- 
er more detailed propositions, as to the manner of carrying into practice 
the above principles, according to the opinion of the French government; that 
of her Majesty will offer noo »position if they are in accordance with the sen- 
timents of the Greeks, and will even lend them her support. We desire that 
“— should confine themselves to the principles above set forth. 
he government of her Majesty, therefore, desires that, in connection with 
your colleagne of France, you should determine the primates of the Greek 
nation to do what all reasonable and practised men regard as the most sure 
means of consolidating a new order of things. In the mean while, you will 
seize on all occasions of pointing out to the King the necessity not ae of per- 
forming faithful the par neg made to his people, but to abstain from any 
word or act which might raise a doubt in the minds of his subjects. On the 
other hand, you will use all your efforts to turn the most influential among 
the Greeks trom the absurd and fantastical theories of democratic priaciples. 
It would be a great error to suppose it possible to puta monarchy witha King 
and a legislative body in harmony with those principles, and to maintain the 
rank it ought to hold. You will energetically combat all ideas of this nature. 
The electoral rights even granted to a certain degree of extension, should be 
grounded on property. Her Majesty’s government wishes that Greek citizens 
alone should exercise electoral rights; all extension of such a right to the sub- 
jects of the Porte would inspire the just suspicion of the Greek governinent, 
and will lead to serious embarrassment and difficulties. ; 

At a time when national enthusiasm is raised to a high piteh, it will not be 
useless to add that we object to any intervention in the affairs of the frontier 
provinces. Her Majesty’s government will not permit of any enterprise 
which might lead to collisions and disorders in the ‘Turkish provinces. Dur- 
ing this important crisis you will never lose sight of the fact that her Majes- 
ty’s government is alone actuated by the welfare of Greece. Wedonot wishto 
establish an English influence, but we will not suffer any other Power to ac- 
quire an exclusive influence in Greece, We wich that Greece should be in- 
dependent under the egis of a constitutional g ‘vernment, solid and well es 
tablished ; and that each Power should have its natural and legal degree of 
influence, so that the happiness and strength of the state may constantly pro- 
gress. We desire that Greece, instead of secking for support from a foreign 
Power, should rely on herown moral and physical resources to establish her 
affairs on a basis in accordance with her wants and her social position, 


| 





ture death of the king’s children. 

{t required all Judd’s management tohumourthis haughty and self-willed 
Native ; but he played his cards well. He had named his eldest daughter 
Kinau Judd, after the last wife of the Governor; and it was shrewdly sup- 
pos «dhe intended her as wife for the heir-expectant, or one of his Governor 
dr kneis. 


Kuakini, surnamed John Adams, is the Governor of the large Island of 


Owhyhee. He is a man oisome talent and intelligence; but sou obese in per- 

son as to be quite unable to walk, 

John Young, a son of the Englishman detained and made a chief by the 
Conqueror, is Governor of the Island of Mowee, and of the smaller adjacent 
Islands of Morotoi, Ranat, and Tahoorawa. 

Kekounohi, one of the wives of the late king Riho-Riho, governs the Is- 
lands of Atooi and Oneehow. 

‘These Governors are appuinted by the Council of Chiefs, and are suppos- 
ed io manage all the internal affairs of the several Islands, subject to the 
orders of the king and premier. 

They have all seats inthe “ House of Nobles,” and the following also sit 
in that House :— 

Keliiahonui, a son of Timoree, the last independent chief conquered by Ka- 
mehameha : he is married to the governess of Atooi. 

Kahekile (Thunder), an old and formerly powerful chief: now very feeble 
in health. 

Leleihoku, (Billy Pitt) a son of the Regent Kalalmoku, a careless dissipated 
young man ; he was married to the king’s sister, who died in 1836; and is 
of the highest hereditary descent after the king. 

Paki he is much disturbed by the Kehouanoa party, as he has shown symp- 
toms of discontent; has many followers, and is of Herculean strength and 
brute courage, he has, however, been appointed one of the “ assistant su- 
preme judges.” 

Lonia, Paki’s wife. 

Keohokalole, daughter of one of the chiefs conquered by Kamehameha. 

Kanaina, husband of the premier, he is also one of the “ assistant supreme 
judges.’ 

John li, ot no hereditary rank, but considerable intelligence, and devoted to 
the Presbyterian Mission. He is the person charged by Captain Mallet 
with slander of the Catholic priests. He is a member of the Treasury 
Board 

Haalilio, also of no hereditary rank, late secretary and boon companion of the 
king. He is a cunning, intriguing man of very quesiionable character; has 
had considerable intercourse with whites; speaks and understands English 
perfectly, when he pleases. He accompanied Mr. Richards as joint Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the United States and 
France; and is now in England as one of the commissioners to treat 
with her Majesty’s government. 

The following is a summary of the descendants of these nobles, 


Sons. Daughters 
1 0 


Kekauluohi - - - - 

Kekouanaoa - - . 3 2 
Billy Pitt - - . - 1 0 
Paki . - - ° 0 
Keohokalole — - - - - +t 


wl] wom 


Pitt is the only one who is likely to add to this number, 

And it is for the nominal benefit of these 15 individuals that the whole pop- 
ulation is kept in abject bondage !—against the injustice of depriving them 
and their 11 descendants of the power to continue this harsh and oppressive 
system that the American press has been so loud in its outeries. But the 
truth is that the majority of this class is much dissatisfied with the present sys- 
tem, and would be delighted at its overthrow ; particularly after they had proof 
of their own increased wealth from the purchase by white men of those por- 
tions of the land which belong to them individually. All such have been 
taken from them and their management assumed by the Treasury Board; an 
arrangement which they cannot usderstand, and certaialy did not foresee. 

Judd’s motives are not mercenary. I believe that Le has a sincere attach- 
ment to the people, and that a desire for their good is mixed with his thirst for 
power; but his intellect is very mediocre; his views narrow and illiberal! 
and he is swayed and directed by the people who have no object save the gra- 
tification of their prejndices and he furtherance of their momentary inter 
ests. This led them in 1839 to present a laudatory edd ess (signed by a com 
mitte of six—five Ameiichns, ani the agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company) 
to Capiain Laplac?, for “the firmnes and justice’? he bad exhibited in for- 


__t “ Poy pi g th: Question” is the pre 0.9 1'¢ of the women of the Sindwich Is- 
sanus 


Itis useless to remind you that you should observe the greatest frankness 

towards your colleagues, the Ambassadors of Russia and France. Although | come the strong supporters of the proceedings of the Government towards 
part at this moment in the constitutional questions | British subjects. 

under discussion at Athens, her Majesty’s government desires that its repre- 
sentative at Athens should show himself sincere and candid in his relations | cing the king and all the chiefs, with the exce 
with the Russian Envoy, as has always been the case in all the acts of the ' 
three Powers. ‘The Emperor of Russia cannot always remain indifferent to | spent large sums of money— 
the well-being of a state which owes its existence to him in connection with | favourite bev 
France and Kngland. We have no secrets to preserve ; on the coutrary, we 
individually wish that your conduct towards Greece should be open to the 


CHARACTER OF THE KING, CHIEFS, &.—FOREIGN OFFI- 


The King, Kaukeauli, (always so called by the Natives, although he as- 
sumes in wrilten documents the title of Kamehameha III)., is the only 


ergy, the reckless course of dissipation and sensuality which he has run, has 
leit him etiete in body and irresolute in mind. For several years subsequent 


affair of the heart with Kekouanaoo, the Governor of the Island of 


known in his suite by the name of the “ Treasurer ;” and the narrator of 





cing the Catholic religion on the Native Government: and, in 1842, to be- 


In one respect Judd’s influence was most beneficially exereised—in indu- 
} ption of Pitt, to vow teetotalism. 
They had previously been much addicted to drinking-bouts, in which they 
“keeping it up” on champagne and gin (theur 

erages) for a week at a time. 


The following isa list ofthe white in 1943, are employed by the 
Sandwich Island Government os eye . ee 7 


AMERICANS, 
Senior member ofthe Treasury Board 
Recorder, Interpreter and Translator °- - 
Joint Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraor- 

dinary to the United States- . - - Wm. Richards. 
Do. to England - - ° ‘ i a 0.. 


Do. to France - . . f Do 
Travelling Agent for the sale of land, - - P. A. Brinsmade 
U. 5. Com. Agent. 


- Gerrit P. Judd, 


an, - een the procecdings of 
0 eo. Paulet and myself - - J. B. F. Marsha 

Sheriff of the Sandwich Islands - - - F. W. Tampa 
Harbour Master and Collector of Customs, 


Honolulu - - - + - - Wm. Paty. 
Deputy Pilot - 2+ - + + »* John Meek. 
Teacher of Chiefs’ children’s school - - A. Cook. 


ENGLISH. 
Joint Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Ex- 
traordinaryto England - -~ - Sir Geo. Simpson 
Health Officer (married toa native woman of 
rank - = 2+ = «+ + + TT. C. B. Rooke 
Pilot at Honolulu (a resident for nearly 30 
years) _ =. fe * 5 « Alex. Adams. 
—_——@—_ 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
APPROBATION OF THE POLICY OF SIR CHARLES 
METCALPE. 


Apopress of THe Corporation oF THE City of St. Joun ro rue Goversoe 
GENERAL. 


To His Excetriency Str Cuartes Tueopmitus Mercatrr, Baronet, K.C.B 
one of Her Majesty’s Most Hemourable Privy Council, Captain Genecat 
and Governor in Chief in and over the Provinces of British North Amer- 
ica, and Vice Admiral of the same. 
May it please Your Excellency:— 
We, the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of St. John, in her 
Majesty’s Province of!New Brunswick, in Common Council convened, hav- 
ing witnessed with deep interest the constitutional stand taken by your Excel- 
lency’s late advisers, beg leave on behalf of ourselves and our fellow citizens 
whom we have the honour to 1epresent, to record our admiration of the truly 
British principles which have been promulgated by your Excellency on that 
memorable occasion, and to express our unanimous opinion that any depart- 
ure from the sound views entertained by your Excellency on the subject of 
Colonial government must in the end lead to a disseverance of British connec- 
tion and the consequent establishment of an unbridled democracy. 
We appreciate too highly the inestimable blessings which we enjoy under 
our glorious Constitution, to hazard experimental ‘Theories, irreconcilable 
with our position as Colonial subjects, nor would we desire to live under a 
government where her Majesty’s representative should be so tettered in exer- 
cising the patronage ot the Crown, as to be subservient to the Dicta of any 
party, whereby to suit political purposes, he might in many cases be pre- 
vented from bestowing oilices upon thuse most worthy and capable. 
Attachment to their King and the British Constitution induced the Ameri- 
can Loyalists of 1733 to seck an abode in this then Wilderness country, and 
the same principles which actuated them are warmly cherished by their de- 
scendants. They, therefore, with all those of British descent who have cast 
their lots in this Province are desirous of preserving inviolate the connexion 
of the Mother Country. 
We feel it therefore incumbent upon us to make known our sentiments, 
when we discover an attempt made to deprive the Crown of its Prerogative, 
having a tendency thereby to establish a Democratic Government in these 
Her Majesty’s Colonies. 
ANSWER OF SIR CHARLES METCALFE TO THE CORPORATION ADDRESS, - 
To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City of Saint John in Her 
Majesty's Puwyince pt New Brunswick. 
I beg you, Gentlemen, to accept my cordial thanks for the address with 
which you have honoured me, 
it is highly gratifying to me to !earn that the conduct which I pursued oma 
recent occasion, and the principles which | have advocated, have your appro- 
val and concurrence; and it is beyond measure delightful to me to receive the 
communication ot the Loyal and Patriotic sentiments which you have ex- 
pressed, and which are worthily inherited by the descendants of those Loyal- 
ists of 1783 who spared no sacrifice to retain their Allegiance to the British 
Crown, aid their connection with the Mother Country. 
While such feelings predominate, the welfare of the Colonies and the integ- 
rity of the British Empire will, under Divine Providence, be secured and per- 
tuated. Both will be endangered whenever these trustworthy dictates of 
onest hearts and sound minds give way to wild specuiation and a fretful 
agitation for extreme objects, that cannot be attained consistently with the 
preservation of those united Blessings, which, | rejoice to see, you fervently 
and justly appreciate. 
May the continuance of these and all other benefits be vouchsafed to you by 
our Almighty Father. 
[We are happy to perceive the tone in which the above reply is couched. 
From what fell from hon. members during the late debate, and from further 
information received, we are enabled to state that the three addresses (viz: the 
addresses trom the City of St. John, the Common Council of St. John, and the 
House of Assembly) were all drafied by one person :—J. R. Partelow, Esq.— 
Ed.]—F'redericton Loyalist. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR CHARLES METCALFE, BART., 
GOVERNOR GENERAL, &c. &ce. 
THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
May it please Your Excellency, vor i . 
We the Representatives of the people of New Brunswick, in Parliament 
assembled, deem it a duty we owe alike to Your Excellency and the Loyal 
constituency of this province to express our high admiration of the constitu- 
tional priaciples promulgated by Your Excellency in the recent memorable 
conflict with Your Excellency’s late advisers. 
If this had occurred in a Colony unconnected with British North America, 
we might have abstained froin a declaration of our sentiments, but considering 
ourselves as a portion of Your Excellency’s Government we cannot refrain 
from offering an assurance of our firm determination to uphold Your Excel- 
lency in maintaining the prerogatives of the Crown, invaded as we conceive 
them to have been by the extraordinary claims of your late Council. 
We appreciate too highly the inestimable blessings we enjoy under our 
benign Government, where the rights and rivileges of all are well known 
and defined, to disregard any attempt at infringement whether it be aimed at 
the Crown or the people, and we therefore hesitate not to express our firm 
belief that ifthe extravagant demands made upon Your Excellency had been 
granted, monarchical institutions on this Continent’must soon have ceased to 
exist, We indulge the confident expectation, that the noble stand Your Ex- 
cellency has taken will meet the approbation of our Most Gracious and 
beloved Queen, aud that the Loyal people of British North America will be 
found ever ready to rally round Her Majesty’s Representative in maintaining 
principles so conducive to the happiness of the subject, and the safety, honour 
and dignity of the Crown, 
a camel 


OBITUARY. 


Lorn Dovcras.—Itis with unfeigned regret we have to announce the death 
of this much-esteemed nobleman at Bothwell Castle. Lord Douglas had 
been for some time in a declining state, and disease and debility gradually in- 
creased upon him until death put an end to his sufferings. In his Lordship 
the really deserving have lost a kind patron, the poor a generous benefactor, 
ind those ol his household an indulgent and benevolent master. Indeed, it 
would be almost impossible to speak too highly of the deceased nobleman’s 
generosity and goodness of heart. Lord Deuglas was born in 1773, and was 
onsequently in the 7ist year of hisage. He succeeded his father, Archibald, 
he first Baron, in 1827. The title and estates devolve upon the Hon, Charles 
Douglas, the late Lord’s brother, who has long been in a weak state of health. 
Lady Carr, widow of the unfortunate Spencer Percival, died on Saturday 
last, atler a short illness, The deceased Jady was second daughter of. Sir 
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Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart., and married in August 1790, the Right 
Hon. Speusee Percival, and in January, 1815, remarried Sir William Carr, 
K.C. B. 

Tue Hon. Epwarp Cuirrorp.—Letters, we regret to hear, have been re- 
eeived by Lord Clifiord from the Mauritius,conveying the melancholy informa- 
tion of the death of his lordship’s brother, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Charles 
Clifford, who expired on the twenty-second October, at Mahebourg, at the age 
of 40 years. 

Lady Oakeley died at Hastings on the 26th ult., in her 42d year. Her la- 
dyship was second daughter of the late Lord Charles Murray Aynsley, son of 
the fourth Duke of Athol, and married, on the 5th June, 1826, the Rev. Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Bart., Archdeacon of Colchester, and Dean of Barking, 

Marshal Drouet, Count d’Erlon, died in Paris, on Friday morning 
the 2d ult., in the seventy-ninth year of his‘age. He had been suffering for 
many years from a catarrhal affection. 

M. Charles Nodier, a distinguished member of the French Academy, and 
chief librarian of the arsenal, diedon Saturday morning of consumption, 
his sixty-fourth year. M. Nodier’s death makes a third vacancy in the 


Academy. 
——>—_—_—— 
TREATY OF WASHINGTON.—FUGITIVE SLAVES 
AGAIN. 


(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) 

Tas Evi. Spirit ar Worx.—One of the first letters from our Washing- 
ton correspondent, during the present session of Congress, gave warning 
as, and through us to the public, of'a settled design on the part of certain indi- 
viduals, prominent party leaders in certain parts of the country, to bring about, 
if possible, a war between the United States and Great Britain. The truth of 
the warning has since been repeatedly made manifest; and indeed scarcely a 
week of the session has passed without some movement or some speech, ob- 
viously designed to stimulate the evil and hateful propensity for national strife, 
and to defeat the incipient efforts of the two Governments for an amicable ad- 
justment of the matters yet remaining in difference. ' 

We have too often given utterance to our thoughts and feelings on the sub- 
ject, to leave any necessity now fur our saying with how much anxiety we 
watch the proceedings of these belligerent agitators. Again and again we 
have proclaimed our horror and hatred of that most brutal, impious, demorali- 
zing, sinful, and unnatural condition in which men deliberately seek to reverse 
the second and great commandment of their Maker—to love each other and 

* do good—and we hold it a most essential part of our duty, as conductors of a 
press, to lose no opportunity of indicating to the people the danger with which 
the repose and prosperity of the world are threatened by the reckless ambition 
of unscrupulous politicians, 

To this end we think it proper to give a fuller account than is presented in 
our Washington letter, of what was said in the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday ; the subject being Mr. Levy’s resolution, aiming at the immediate 


termination of the tenth article of the treaty of Washington. 


Mr. LEVY proceede4 to say that he regarded this as a grave subject in 
every point of view—as one of the most imporiant questions which had arisen 
in respect to the ‘Territory he had the honour to represent, and as one of the 
most important in a national-point of view which was likely to occur durin. 
the present Congress. It was a question involving not only our foreign rela- 
tions, our intercourse with our great enemy, and the safety, security, and pro- 
perty of the Union, but it was a question bringing directly to the test that feel 
ang of nationality which bound together the different sections of this country, 

The oceasion which now occurred would give them an oppcrtunily to see 
whether the professions of gentlemen trom other than the Southern section of 
this country, in respect to the universality and nationality of their feelings, 
were sinc2re, and whether, on a question involving the national faith and the 
obligations cf treaty, that might relate especially to a certain section of this 
Union and to a certain interest of this Union, the people of every state in our 
confederacy were prepared to stand up as one people in the assertion and de- 
fence of the particular rights, interests, and feelings too, of their common 
countrymen of a particular section. 1t was important in this respect. 

Observe the tone, the spirit of these passages. The manner in which Great 
Britain is spoken of as “ our great enemy”—the artful attempt to enlist the pro- 
slavery feeling, as well as that of nationality. 

It would be recollected that when a clause was found to exist in the treaty 
which had been ratified by the Senate, and promulged and proclaimed as the 
supreme law of the land by the President of the United States, which provided 
tor the extradition of fugitives from justice, it had been regarded with satisfac- 
tion by every part of the nation, being supposed to inelude within its provisions 
full equality of er upon all parts of the country. ; 

fe presumed that when the Minister of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, was negotiating with the British Minister upon the subject, he might 
have been under the full conviction that all which appeared upon the face and 
in the terms of that provision of the tenth article of the treaty would be car- 
ried into effect in good faith by Great Britain, as it would certainly be on our 
part. He had forgotten that it was necessary, when treating with that power, 
to treat at arm’s length. And the result of this first attempt to bring her to the 
execution of this very important provision of this treaty had shown us that 
whatever might have been her feelings at the time, now her design and pur- 
pose was to practise what he had almost termed her usual disposition to prac- 
tise in her dealings with this country—to violate good faith, and exhibit du- 
plicity and treachery. 

Mr. Levy then adverted to the good faith with which the provisions of the 
article had been observed by this country, in the case of Mrs. Gilmour, and 
proceeded to show, from the British journals, from observations in Parliament 
and from other evidences, that the British Government and people intended, 
from the first, to exclude fugitive slaves from its operation; an allegation 

which may, or may not, be truae—which undoubtedly is true, with certain re- 
servations and conditions—but the truth or falsehood of which is shown, by 
Mr. Giddings, to be in no way concerned with the case of the blacks demand- 
ed from the authorities at New Providence—the case on which Mr. Levy spe- 
cially founded his resolution. 


The proceedings consequent upon the demand Mr. Levy statedas follows— 

‘The evidence carried over was, first, a requisition legally made, next an in- 
dictment legally found and authenticated against each of these fugitives for 
murder and for robbery (both which offences were included within the prov i- 
sions of the treaty), an authenticated copy of a warrant against these lugi- 
tives upon this indictment, and two respectable and responsible witnesses to 
identify the criminals. Now, what did good faith require upon that state of 
facts? If it was even doubted by the British Minister whether it were sufli- 
cient to justify the delivery, it was sufficient, and abundantly sufficient, ifthey 
had intended to observe good faith, to have justified their arrest until farther 
evidence, if deemed necessary, could be sent for. 

But, on the contrary, so far from arresting, or attempting to arrest them, and 
to give effect to this provision of the treaty, a public meeting was permitted 
to be held under the very nose of the court, consisting of three or four thou- 
sand persons, passing resolutions, in which it was declared, if the British au- 
thority attempted to surrender these criminals, the attempt should be resisted 
by open force. Well, the court, yielding to the suggestions contained in the 
Ediheretions in Parliament, came toa decision in which it was said : 

* An indictment per se can never be received as evidence. It is not enough 
for us to know that the American jury thought the parties guilty; we ought 
to know the grounds upon which they thought them guilty. What may con- 
stitute the.crime of murder in Florida may be very far from doing so accord- 
ing to the Bri ish laws, or even to the laws ofthe Northern States of America. 
By issuing a warrant, then, to apprehend the parties in virtue of these indict- 
ments, we might be doing so on evidence which would not justify the appre- 
hension by the British laws, and should thereby be proceeding in direct viola- 
tion of the act.’ 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he should confine his remarks to the question whether 
the Court at New Providence had any evidence before it that the men claim- 
ed as fugitives from justice had committed any crime against the U. States. 
He insisted that there was none—not a particle. : 
all proof of identity. An indictment was exhibited, but there was no proof 
that these were the individuals indicted—no evidence that they had ever been 
within the jurisdiction of the United States at all. The magistrates refused 
the warrant on this exclusive ground. They said th re was no proof before 
them to support the charge. And Mr. G. believed there was not a boy in the 
House, nor a justice of the peace in all Florida, who, when the case was 
stated, would pretend for a moment that there was any proof exhibited. 

It was alleged against these blacks that they had entered into a certain house 
in Florida, and taken provisions, and that the owner of the house, learning on 
his return home what had been done, took his rifle and pursued them; and 
that this man had been subsequently found shot. This was the whole case. 
‘There was no proof at all that the hands of these men were stained with his 
Dlood, The men who shot him were unknown. There was no proot, con- 











There was a total want of 








necting them with the crime, if crim: it was. 
there was no proof to fill it up. 

Mr. PETTIT held there was no ground for instituting the propssed inqui- 
ry, whether we should notity Great Britain of the non-continuance of the 10th 
article of the treaty of Washington. There was nothing in the language of 
the 10th article of the treaty which, in the view of Mr. P., would have justi- 
fied the judges of the court at New Providence to issue their warrant for the 
apprehension and surrender of the individuals who had beeu demanded in the 
name of this Government by the marshal of Florida. 

According to Mr. Perrit’s notions of the English law, there was nothing in 
the whole code to justify the delivery of these men. He believed he might 
very safely affirm that no case could be adduced in the whole body of English 
jurisprudence where any man had been arrested simply on the evidence of a 
certified copy of an indictment found against him. Yet no other evidence 
was in this case offered. ‘I'he court had no proof that the persons indicted 
were on the island, nor that the men demanded had ever been in the United 
States. 

Mr. P. said he was not the eulogist of Great Britain, Gentlemen would 
never find him occupying that place; bet he was unwilling to condemn her 
without cause. Had the British Government done aught to justify us in dis- 
continuing this salutary article of the treaty? He could see nothing. The 
Governor of the Bahamas had received our officer with hospitality and per- 
sonal kindness ; had lent a ready ear to his representations, and had referred 
the case to the judges. What more could he do? The judges did not pro- 
nounce a mere naked refusal, but they stated what had been produced as evi- 
dence, and as all the evidence in the case, and declared it to be insufficient ac- 
cording to the English law. The copy of the indictment had been sent under 
the seal of the court of Florida; it had been more regular under the seal oi 
the United States; but this was not the ground of its refusal as evidence. 
There was no oral or other testimony to identity the men as offenders; and 
they were therefore nut surrendered. 

Mr. ADAMS understood that the message of the President, transmitting 
the correspondence which had been read, had been referred to the committee 
on foreign affairs, with instructions. ‘There might have been questions before 
the House which were much more important, but this was certainly a ques- 
tion of importance. 'The question was not merely as to a difference of opi- 
nion between the officer making a demand for the surrender of these coloured 
people and the courts of the British island of New Providence, but from the 
speech of the delegate from Fiorida it was apparent that the gentleman at 
least differed toto c@lo trom that cuwrt as to the entire meaning of this tenth 
article of the treaty. 

The gentleman differed not only from the judges on that island, but, Mr. A. 
would venture tosay, from every lawyer in the realm of Great Britain. For 
himself, Mr, A. said, he understood it precisely as it had been understood by 
the British authorities. He did not think it bound that nation to do any other 
than she had done. There had in this case been no violation in the treaty at 
all. Thecourts of New Providence refused to deliver up these men as de- 
manded, not only because there was no evidence exhibited to support the 
charge against them, but onthe great principles involved. Gentlemen never 
would get the Government of Great Britain to interpret this article as the gen- 
tleman from Florida interpreted it. And Mr. A. trusted in God they never 
would get the Government of the United States so to interpret it, either, 

He wished to go no farther into the subject. Should there exist any diver- 
sity of opinion on that point in the committee on foreign atlairs, he trusted 
there would be a full report, and that the whole subject might then undergo a 
diseussion in that House. He hoped that the message and every line of every 
documentaccompanying it, would be printed, and would go to the people, and 
let them make up their own mind upon the matter. ‘There had been, in some 
quarters, indications that the attiels meant a totally different thing than its 
language would convey, and the gentleman had indulged himself ina great 
many very angry charges against Great Britain, because her government 
would not understand the article as he did. 

Mr. A. said he was not the defender of the British Government, and never 
intended to be her defender per se [a laugh,] but when questions implicating 
peace and war came to be considered, let who would join in the slanders ut- 
tered against that Government, he never would. There was ill humor enough 
already, and far too much, between not only the two nations, but the people of 
the nations. Appeals were constantly made to the most rancorous passions 
of the human breast, and that for reasons which Mr. A. did not approve. 
And he regretted to see that the same course was pursued on the other side of 
the water. Mr A. here reterred to an article in the Intelligencer, which de- 
tailed much of the language employed in England and Ireland, in regard to 
this country. He had read these details, he would not say with disgust and 
horror, but certainly with great pain. 

They were ina tone precisely corresponding with much that was argued 
here. And when two nations, such as England and ourselves got out of tem- 
per with each other, it required but little to bring themto blows. And what 
were blows between two such nations? If the question of peace or war, ab- 
stractly, were put to each man in the community, he would say at once he 
was a man of peace, that he deprecated war as a great evil; bu —sting, sting 
—spur, spur—connect all this with a refusal to deliver up runaways, and with 
our title to Oregon, or with the all-glorious subject of the annexation of Pex- 
as—and then men’s passions began to burn like mines of sulphur. 


An entire hiatus existed, and 


[We here insert as much of the official correspondence as is necessary te a 

proper understanding of the case.] 
MR. UPSHUR TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
DepartMENtT or State, Washington, February 19, 1844. 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred a resolution of the Senate 
of the 31st of January last, requesting the President to communicate to that 
body the information, if any, which may be in the Department of State in 
relation to slaves committing crimes, and escaping from the United States to 
the British dominions, since the ratification of the eaty of 1842, and the refu- 
sal ofthe British authorities to give them up; also, that he communicate to 
the Senate the information, if any such is possessed by him, of the construe- 
tion which the British Government puts upon the said article in its relation to 
slaves commiting crimes in the United States, and taking refzge in the 
British dominions, has the honour to report to the President the documents 
embraced in the subjoived list, 

It is to be remarked that, by the tenth article of the treaty, persons charged 
with the enumerated crimes are not to be delivered up, except upon such evi- 
dence of criminality as, according to the laws of the place where the fugitive 
or person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension and com- 
mitment for trial, ifthe crime or offence had there been committed. Accord- 
ing to the laws of England proper, there is no doubt that an indictment found, 
as in the case of the F'lorida ie, would authorize the arrest and commit- 
ment for trial of the accused. Whether the same law prevails in the colonies 
or not, I have no certain means of determinirg, although it is presumed that 
it does.—But, as by the treaty the law of the place where the accused may be 
found, gives the rule, it cannot be justly assumed, in the case of the Florida 
slaves, that the stipulations of the treaty have not been observed, unless it shall 
be considered that the British act of Parliament contains provisions in coa- 
travention of it, and that the act extends to the Bahamas. At all events, so 
far as the case immediately under consideration is concerned, it would seem 

roper not to take any definitive action upon the subject until an answer shall 
: received to my letter to Mr. Everett of the 28th day of November last, of 


which a copy is enclused. 
Respectfully submitted, A. P. UPSHUR. 


To THe Presipent or THE UNITED States. 


Mr. Upshur to Mr. Fox.—{cory.]} 
Department or State.— Washington, Nov. 20, 1843. 

Sir: From representations recently received at this department, it appears 
that a robbery and murder, attended by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
were perpetrated in September last in the territury of Florida, by a gang of 
negroes, seven in number, who have since scught refuge in the colony of 
New Providence, and are now believed to be at Nassau, in that island, with- 
in the jurisdiction of Her Britannic Majesty. 

The name of their victim was Gayron or Geiring, a resident of Key Bis- 
cayne, where the offences charged were committed, 

1 am directed by the President to request, through you, that Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government will be pleased to cause the necessary warrant to be 
issued for the delivery of the fugitives in question, upon the exhibition to the 
proper British colonial authorities, by the pursuing parties, of such evidence 
as may be deemed sufficient, under the provisions of the 10th article of the 
treaty of Washington, to justify the arrest and committal of the negroes, to 
Joseph B. Browne, the marshal ot the southern judicial districtof Florida, to 
one of his deputies, or to any other individual duly authorised to receive them, 
to be conveyed to the United States for trial. 

Ifyou see no objection to the preposition, and will transmit to this depart- 
ment any communication that you may think proper to addressto the British 
authorities in the island of New Providence on this subject, f will cause it 
to be immediately forwarded to the individual who shall be sent to Nassau to 
reclaim the fugitive, for delivery upon his arrival at that port. 

I have the honour to be, with high consideration, your obedient servant. 

A. P. UPSHUR. 

Henry S. Fox, Esq., &c. 

Ma. Fox to Mr. Upsuur.—[cory.] 
Wasuinoton, November 21, 1843. 

Sir: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your otie/al letter of 





yesterday’s date, containing a requisition for the surrender to the Unived 











States authorities, ynder the provisions of the 10th article of the treaty of 
Washington, of certain negroes, seven in number, who are charged with the 
commission, in the Territory of Florida, in September last, of robbery and 
murder, attended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and who are be- 
lieved to have since taken refuge in the Island of New Providence and tobe 
now at Nassau, in that Island. 

1 communicate the requisition, in the enclosed packet, to the Governor of 
the Bahama Islands, and I readily comply with your request in forwaiding it 
to your department, for transmission to Nassau, through the hands of the per- 
son who shall be despatched thither to reclaim the fugitive criminals. 

As the act of Parliament enabling her Majesty's Government to carry into 
effect the provisions of the treaty of Washington, for the mutual surrender 
of criminals, has only been recently passed, it is possible that the requisite 
instructions grounded upon the act may not yet have been forwarded to all 
her Majesty’s fureign possessions. 

But if a reference to England should therefore be found necessary in the 
present instance, I have little doubt that the Governor of the Bahamas will 
at any rate be enabled, waiting such reference, to detain the accused parties 
in custody, if the evidence of c1iminality adduced shall be judged sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the treaty. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. H.S. FOX. 
Hon. Abel P. Upshur, &c. 


A long correspondence follows between the authorities in Florida, prelimi- 
nary tothe presentation of the subject at Nassau, where there was an end pu¢ 
to it for the present, by the following opinion of the Court. 

Nassav, Dec. 29, 1843. 

By the “act for giving the effect to a treaty between Her Majesty and the 
United States of America, for the apprehension of certain offenders,” it is en- 
aeted that, upon a warrant given under the hand and seal of the officer admin- 
istering the government of any colony, &c., it shall be lawful for any4justice 
of the peace, or other person having power to commit for trial persons accused 
of crimes, to examine, upon oath, any person, or persons touching the truth of 
the charge made against such offenders, and upon such evidence as, according 
to the laws of that part of Her Majesty’s dominions, would justify apprehen- 
sion, &c., of the person so accused, if the crime of which he or she shall be so 
accused had been there committed, it shall be lawful tor such justice of the 
peace, or other persons having power to commit as afuresaid, to issue his war- 
tant for the apprehension of such offender. 

Had any such evidence been offered to us, we should of course have con- 
sidered ourselves bound to receive it, and to issue our warrant fur apprehend- 
ing the offenders. No viva voce evidence, however, of any kind, touching the 
charge, is offered to us, but we are presented with certain indictments, whieh 
it is stated have been found by a jury in Florida. 

Now it is provided by the second clause of the act that, in every such case; 
copies of the dispositions upon which the original warrant was granted, certi- 
fied, &c., may be received as evidence, but we are furnished with no such co- 
pies of depositions. An indictment, per se, can never be received as evidence : 
it is not enough tor us to know that the American jury thought the parties guil§ 
ty; we ought to know the grounds upon which they thought them guilty. 
What may constitute the crime of murder in Florida may be tar trom doing 
so according to the British laws, or even to the laws of the Northern States of 
America. By issuing a warrant, then, to apprehend the parties in virtue of 
these indictments, we might be doing so on evidence which would not justify 
their apprehension by the British laws, and should thereby be procseding in 
direct violation of the act. 

We profess and feel the utmost willingness to carry the act into effect, and 
to aid and assist, by every means in our power, in the apprehension of offend- 
ers under the treaty ; but being furnished with no kind ot evidence against the 
parties, except the indictments alluded to, which neither the act itself nor ac- 
cordance with our own Jaws would justify us in receiving, we must consider 
ourselves as totally without evidence, and, however reluctantly, refuse to issue 
the warrant. 

J. C. LEES, Chief Justice. 
R. SANDERLAND, Associate Justice. 
P. Z. GAHAN, Associate Justice. 


—_—@——. 


THE MORPETH TESTIMONIAL. 


It will be recollected that some months ago an address from a large num- 
ber of the electors of the West-Riding of Yorkshire was presented to Lord 
Morpeth, at Staflord House, which had been agreed to after ihe defeat of his 
Lordship st the last election for that division of the county. It had been in- 
tended that the address, with the names of the electors who had signed it, 
should have been on that occasion presented to his Lordship in a splenaid cas- 
ket, made for the purpose, and purchased by a subscription raised among 
those gentlemen ; but as the casket was not ready, the address was presented 
without it, It has at length, however, been completed, and was on Saturday 
exhibited to some of his Lordship’s friends in New Bond-street, London. It 
is a splendid piece of workmansuip, and may be considered as highly cred- 
itable to the present state of the art of chasing or modelling in silver. The 
body of the casket is ot bog-oak, found on the estate of l'rederick William 
Oates, Esq., near Lincoln, one of his losdship’s most determined supporters, 
perfectly black and F'rench pulished, and mounted in massive silver gilded by 
the electrotype process, ‘T’he effect of the black polished oak and the silver 
gilt mountings is both magnificent and uncommon. On each side are his 
Lordship’s arms in relief, and around the arms of the twenty-five polling 
places of the districts into which the West-Riding is divided. ‘he lid is sur- 
mounted by a lion proper, the crest of his Lordship’s family, and on each 
side of this is a scroll bearing the following inscription :— 

“ This casket, with the address which it contains, is presented to the Right 
TIonourable George William Frederic Viscount Morpeth, by his friends 
and supporters in the West Riding of the county of York, in respectiul testi- 
mony of their sincere attachment to his person and esteem for his character 
as their representative in Parliament, and the advocate ofa liberal and enlight- 
ened policy in her Majesty’s councils. A.D, 1841.’ 

The dimensions of the splendid testimonial are from end to end about three 
feet six inches by about two feet four inches in height and breadth. It is so 
made, that it can, on occasion, be used as a wine cooler, of which it is a 
gorgeous specimen. It was furnished by Messrs. J. & T. Wilkinson, of Leeds, 
where this beautiful piece of workmanship will shortly be exhibited, enclosed, 
in a beautiful mahogany case and stand, richly carved, to correspond with 
the caske,, which has been designed and made by Mr. G. W. England, up- 
holsterer, @f this town. 

Some of the polling places not having arms of their own, suitable devices 
were invented applicable to the respective disiriets, and emblazoned according 
to the rules of heraldry. 





Tue Scott Monvument at Epinsurcu.—A meeting of the contributors to- 
wards the erection of the monument of Sir Walter Scott in Prince’s-street, 
and of the public generally, is to be held on Monday next, at the request of 
the committee, for the purpose of laying before the meeting a report on the 
progress of the structure, state of the funds, &c. We believe it will be shown 
that there is stilla deficiency of funds to finish the monument on the magnifi- 
cent plan of the architect; but we have no doubt that the call of the committee 
on this occasion will be promptly answered. It is impossible to look on that 
portion of the noble structure already built, its magnificence of design, and 
richness of ornament, and to entertain for a moment the idea that it can be 
left in an unfinished state for want of means to complete it,—Caledonian 
Mercury. 


DIED. on Wednesday 6th. inst., in the City of Philadelphia, Mr. John Cury of New 
York in the 36th vear of hisage ; the corpse will be brought to this City for inter- 
ment, and the funeral will proceed fromthe foot of Courtlandt St. at 1-4 past two 
o clock on Saturday afternoou, the friends of the family are respectiuily invied to at- 
tend without further invitation. Boston papers please copy. 

On Tuesday morning March 5h, after a short illness, Mr. Gustavus A. Kilburn, (of 
the House of Parme!ee, Kilburn & Rodgers), in tne 39th year of his age. 





Exchang at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 * 109 


6 OMEN AIRIBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1844. | 
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We have received no later accounts from Europe this week, which affords 
us an opportunity to place in a preceding column an interesting public Docu- 
ment, for which we have before not been able to find space. It is a despatch 
from Lord Aberdeen to our Minister at Athens, stating the principles on which, 
in the opinion of the English and French Governments, the change—rendered 
necessary by the late revolution—in the political institutions of Greece, should 
be founded. Russia, it will be seen, has withheld her assent from these sea- 
timents—as well the autocrat might, seeing that they are an implied censure 
on the despotic sway he exercises in his own dominions ;—and, besides, we are 
inclined to think that, if we could see the whole of the diplomatic papers 
which have passed between the different Courts on this subject, we should find 
he has assumed the ground that the people of Greece are unfit to exercise 
hat participat’on in the powers of Government which the two other Courteare 
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willing to allow them, limited though that be; that he now looks on in sullen 
silence, satisfied that the attempt will fail—that anarchy will ensue, and an- 
other revolution take place. Certain it is, that a more fickle and unprincipled 
race do not exist on either shore of the Mediterranean—and that is saying @ 
great deal. Even if we look upon Athens in her ancient splendour, her demo- 
eracy played “ strange fantastic tricks,” of which Aristophanes has given some 
amusing, if not instructive examples, in his comedies, Take the following 
for instance :— 

Demosthenes, after having overwhelmed with sarcasms and convicted of in- 
eapacity the principal citizens of Athens, sees ne other salvation for the state, 
than in the person of a pork-butcher. Atthe sight of this predestined saviour 
of the Republic, he exclaims, 

“ Happy merchant of black-pudding! Draw near, oh thou! the safety of 
the republic !” 

Porx-Botcaer.—What is all this? What do you want with me? 

Demostuenss.—Tv-morrow thou shalt be at the summit of greatness. 
Oh! Chief of happy Athens! 

Pork-Burcuer.—Leave me alone to sell my sausages. Why are you 
making fun of me ? 

DemostHenes.—Madman! that’s a pretty question. Seest thou that mul- 
titude of people ? (and he points to the audience.) 

Pork-Burcuer.— Yes. 

Demostuenrs.—Thou shalt be their sovereign-master, as well as of the 
markets, the ports, and the tribune. Thou shall crush the Senate beneath thy 
feet; discharge the Generals, load them with chains, imprison them; thou 
shalt make the Prytaneum a place of debauch. 

Pork-Butrcurr.—Me ? 

Demostuenes.—Yes, thou shalt become, as the oracle has announced, a 
very great personage. 

Porx-Burcuer.—A personage, I, a plain pork butcher. 

Demostuenes.—On that very account, because you are a good-for-nothing 
fellow, come from the dregs of the people, and have a brazen face. 
~ Pork-Burcuer.—I am not worthy... . 

DemostueNnes.—What scruples! Do you belong, perchance, to an honest 
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Pork-Butcuer.—I call the gods to witness, I belong to the rabble. 

Demostnenecs.—Fortunate mortal! You possess all the requisites for public 
affairs. 

Porn-Betcuer.—But, my dear sir, I have not received the least education, 
unless it be that I know how to read and that but very indifferently. 

DemostueNes.—It would be an injury to you, if yeu knew how to read, 
however indifferently. A popular governmeni does not belong to men of 
education or virtue, but to the ignorant and infamous.” 

He then proceeds to give the astonished pork butcher the following advice 
as to his administration. 

“You have cnly to continue your trade, confuse affairs as you amalgamate 
your mince-meat, take care to gain over the people by a good seasoning of 
flattery. You possess all the requisites to carry the populace with you; a 
voice of thunder, a perverse judgment, and the tricks of the market. In you, 
are united all the qualifications necessary to government.” 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 

A new slavery case has arisen to stir up the angry feelings of the South 
against the 10th article in the treaty concluded by Lord Ashburton. This 
tenth article it is generally known provides for the mutual surrender of fugi- 
tive criminals escaping from one country to the other. Some negroes it ap- 
pears made their escape from Florida, and found their way to the Bahama 
islands. They were demanded ; but they could not be given up by the 
British authorities at those islands, in consequence of the vague and inconclu- 
sive evidence offered by the claimant—first, as to the identity ofthe accused, 
and next as to their actual guilt. The correspondence that took place between 
the late lamented Mr. Upshur and Mr. Fox on this question we have copied, 
and the reader will perceive that, with every disposition to fulfill @U theysb)- 
gations of the treaty,the British functionaries could not with any show of right 
surrender the slaves so claimed; and the matter we really think shuuld stop 
with the publication of the documents seferred to. 

But this course does not seem to comport with the views of some of the 
more ambitious politicians at Washington. Mr. Levy, the congressional 
delegate from Florida, has mooted the subject with great vehemence, and 
would fain make a national quarrel out of a local incident. We have copied 
some of this gentleman’s remarks, and are glad to see them so ably, fairly, 
and honourably replied to by Messrs. Giddings, Pettit, and the venerable John 
Quincy Adams, who followed Mr. Levy in the debate. It is as clear as the 
sun at meridian, that no sufficient evidence was offered to the Bahama 
judges to warrant the surrender of the negroes. Moreover the spirit in which 
the remarks of these gentlemen are dictated is worthy of all praise. They 
exalt the speakers in the estimation of the wise and the good of both coun- 
tries; and we hesitate not to deprecate with Mr. Adams, the bad taste and bad 
feeling which induces a few persons—a few they only are—in either country, 
to keep up an animosity between two kindred people. We commend the 
remarks of the sage ef Quincy to both cis and trans-atlantic revilers. 

The unfair mode of magnifying trifles and misrepresenting facts is sorely 
to be deprecated—not only from its genera! evil tendency, but from the inaus- 
picious influence it may exercise over the pending negotiations relative tothe 
Oregon Question, Mr. Pakenham it is known has arrived with special pow- 
ers to bring this question to an amicable and happy issue, and as it is almost 
the only matter of difference between the two nations, it seems very inexpe- 
dient as well as unchristian-like to throw any impediment inthe way of the 
negotiations. 

But we are much relieved in our fears in consequence of the appointment 
of M1. Calhoun to the department of State. Mr. C. isa gentleman and a pat- 
riot, not in word and profession, but in feeling and sentiment. His judgment, 
too, and great experience in politics, will admonish him of the propriety of 
entering upon this negotiation ina spirit of candour, firmness, and liberality. 
Both nations in this, as well as in other cases, should take honour and fair- 
dealing for their guide. Any attempt to overreach each other or to get, un- 
fairly, the. better part of the bargain, sullies the national fame of the party 
making the attempt ; and such party is lowered in the estimation of other na- 
tions by so doing. England and America are at the head of civilization in 
their respective hemispheres ; let them set an example in accordance with 
their high destinies, and the rank they hold among the nations of the earth. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We stated in our last paper, that we had received from Alexander Simp- 
son, Esq., late acting British Consul at the Sandwich Islands, a work issued 
from the London press, and written by him, containing a narrative of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the cession of the Islands to Lord George Paulet. 
In another column will be found the account given by Mr. Simpson of the 
King, the chiefs, and other prominent men there. We feel it more ditlicult 
to deal with his narrative ofthe circumstances which led to the cession, as it 
involves charges against the character and conduct of individuals; and we 
do not fez] ourselves justified in giving currency to these on exparte testimo- 
ny, however unexceptionable it may be, Generally speaking, however, Mr. 
Simpson alleges that the American residents had obtained a preponderating 

nfluence over the minds of the chiefs, which they exercised to the great injury 
of the British, and of this he gives the following instances : 

Francis J. Greenway, a British subject, having declared himself bankrupt, 
three assignees were appointed to settle his estate. and divide the proceeds 
among all his creditors. One of them, however, Mr, Stephen Reynolds, an 
American, having a claim on the bankrupt for $7325, obtained an order to 

assignees to deliver up all the books and property of the bankrupt to an 








American, who was appointed sheriff to carry _ order into execution, to the 
exclusion of all the other creditors. 

A claim on Mr. Chariton, the British Consul, was brought forward by a 
House residing in Valparaiso; and though the native Government had pre- 
viously refused to take cognizance of it, they afterwards submitted it to a 
jury composed of 11 Americans, and1 Frenchman. That, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Charlton alleged that her husband was absent with all the papers neces- 
sary to his defence, a verdict was given against him, that his property had 
been seized previous to the verdict, and afterwards measures were taken to 
dispose of it, which was only prevented by the arrival of the Carysfort. 

Another act of injustice stated by Mr. Simpson, is in the case of a dispute 
between Mr. Skinner, an Englishman, and the firm of Mr. Brinsmade, Ame- 
rican Consular Agent, in which the former had established by arbitration, a 
claim on the latter. 

Mr. Charlton, it appears, had gone to Mexico, and Mr. Simpson having 
found an opportunity to acquaint Admiral Thomas of the state of things on 
the Islands, it was in consequence of his representations that the Admiral 
dispatched Lord George Paulet in the Carysfort to Honololu. 

The slanders so industriously circulated here of gross misconduct on the 
part of Lord George are completely refuted by Mr. Simpson. He did refuse 
to receive officially the French Consul and the U. States commercial agent, 
alleging as a reason, that the Consul of his own country had not been recog- 
nized, but added, that individualiy he should be happy to see them and 
would return their visit, which he did. 

Of the negociations which followed, Mr. Simpson is precluded by the official 
station he held, from giving the full particulars; he however publishes the de- 
mands made by Lord George of the native government, which appear to have 
only had in view the administration of fair and even-handed justice to British 
subjects, but to these the king was induced to refuse compliance, and adopt the 
alternative of giving up his sovereignty over the Islands, trusting that the re- 
presentations of the envoys he had despatched to this country and England 
would produce the effects they have done. 

Mr. Simpson’s book is written with great moderation and good sense, and 
there is but one circumstance which induces us to withhold entire belief from 
his statements, and that is, thatit appears his proceedings did not meet the 
approval of Sir George Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny’s possessions in this hemisphere, a gentleman of acknowledged intelli- 
gence and high character. On the other hand, if the envoys of the King 
were satisfied of the propriety of his conduct, what necessity was there for 
propagating such misrepresentations as they did through the American press, 
of the progress of the whole affair, and of the conduct of the persons engaged 
in it? 

Mr. Alexander Simpson is a brother of Mr. 'Thomas Simpson, the cele- 
brated Arctic discoverer, who met his death in so distressing a manner. 








NOVA-SCOTIA. 

The newspapers from Halifax do not reach us with much regularity during 
the winter season; but this loss is made up to us in a great part by our pri- 
vate letters, from one of which, dated 23d ult., we extract the following intelli- 
gence: 

‘“T have deferred writing in order to give you the result of the monster debate 
in our House of Assembly. For fourteen days it has lasted, and only ended 
lastnight. ‘The question was an amendment moved by Howe’s party on the 
usual echoing Address to the Governor’s speech. There has been much talent 
shown on both sides during this protracted engagement, which has ended 
nearly in a drawn battle—the Government having carried the original Address 
by a majority of only two votes. Every member of the Heuse (51) was pre- 
sent, and the division was 26 to 24.” 

This is, nevertheless, a victory, for the whole brigade of ‘‘ Responsibles” took 
the field; even the speaker who was elected to the chair, by the courtesy of his 
opponents, took the advantage of the House being in committee to mingle in 


quent calling of a new Parliament, the new Premier supported the old Speaker, 
although of opposite polities. Mr. Lefevre was of course elected, but he has 
on no occasion taken any active part against Sir Robert Peel. Indeed it is 
not usual for the Speaker of the House of Commons, who is selected for his 
supposed impartiality and absence of vindictive party feelings, to become en- 
gaged in the heat of debate. 

The case of Mr. Manners Sutton, afterwards created Lord Canterbury, 
must be fresh in the minds of most of our political readers. Mr. Sutton was 
Speaker in 1830, when Earl Grey and the Whigs came into office. In 1831 
the House was dissolved with a view of making an appeal to the people on 
the question of the Reform Bill. A House was elected strongly adverse to the 
Tories, giving Lord Grey an overwhelming majority. Nevertheless, the 
Whigs, taking into consideration the great fitness of Mr. Sutton for Speaker— 
his minute and accurate knowledge of Parliamentary forms and usages—his 
general urbanity and impartiality to members on all sides of the House, and 
feeling a little praiseworthy moderation in their victory—put him in the chair 
again, notwithstanding his well known Tory predilections. This was all very 
well until the disruption of the Cabinet took place in 1834-5, when it was 
ascertained that he had been actively engaged in bringing about that disrup- 
tion. It isfrue that he maintained his impartiality in the House, but it ap- 
peared that he did exert himself out of doors—was in communication with 
the Queen and Court party, who achieved for a time the Whig overthrow. 
This was highly resented, and a new election taking place, the rejection of 
Mr. Sutton was determined on. Lord John Russell proposed Mr. Abercrom- 
bie, and he was elected after a severe contest by a majority of only ten out of 
a House of neaily six hundred members; and the result of this contest de- 
cided the fate of the Peel cabinet, which fell to pieces afier a duration of only 
four months, 

We call to mind these facts, as bearing, we think, on the case of Mr. Young 
the Speaker of the Nova Scotia Parliament. Our readers may refresh their 
memories on these transactions, for we write entirely trom recollection, by re- 
terring to the files of the Albion for that period. 

We are daily expecting another letter from our much valued correspondent 
Scrutator, which will, in all probability, give us a clear detail of the late 
events. 

The following are other extracts from the letter before quoted, 

“ Lord Falkland has received an official letter from Lord Stanley, highly 
approving of his resistance to the pretension of the three ex-Councillors. A 
mandamus tor Mr. Almon to the Legislative Council has also arrived, togeth- 
er with one for Mr. Kenny, a Roman Catholic gentleman,” 

“ It has been very gratilyingto me, during the constant attendance at this 
long debate, to hear on all sides and from every speaker nething but the most 
loyal sentiments and expressions of devoted attachment to England. This 
teeling is altegether predominant in Nova Scotia.” 

“Lord Falkland may now, if he pleases, hold outthe olive branch to the 
other party. This majority of two is likely to be increased by the election in- 
quiries now pending before Committees of the House of Assembly.” 





*,* Mr. Ogden, formerly Attorney-General for the eastern portion of Cana- 
da, and who was so summarily and unjustly ejected from his office, by that 
well-meaning, but badly advised Governor, Sir Charles Bagot, has received 
from Her Majesty’s Government, the appointment of Attorney-General of the 
Isle of Man, witha salary of £1000 per annum. We did not know that such 
a good office existed in sucha place, but we are glad to see the advent of 
justice, be it ever so tardy, and come from what quarter it may. 





*,* We have the greatest satisfaction in stating that the President of the 
United States has laid before the Senate His Excellency’s nomination of Mr 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, to the office of Secretary of State. This nomi- 





119 
nation, which we learn has been confirmed by the Senate, will give, it is sup- 
posed, very general satisfaction to the country. The vacancy in that depart- 
ment of Government, it is scarcely necessary to remark, was caused by the 
lamented death of Mr. Upshur, who was on board the Princeton. 


NEW WORKS. 

Aunvpon’s Binns or America.—No., 96 of this valuable work is published, 
and as usual, we give a list ofthe Plates, whichare the “‘Great Northern Diver 
Loon,” adult male, and young in winter. “ Black-throated Diver,’ male 
female, and young. “ Red-throated Diver,” male, summer plumage, winter 
do, female and young. “Crested Grebe,” adult male in spring and young 
first winter. “ Red-necked Grebe,” adult spring plumage, young winter plu- 
mage. Those who are not acquainted with the character of this work can 
have no idea what agreeable reading it contains, independently of the beauty 
of its plates. Instruction in Natural History is here so happily blended with 
entertainment, that the perusal of its subject matter affords a delightful, and at 
the same time profitable pastime. 





Tue Lire or James Arminivs, D.D., formerly professor of Divinity in the 
University of Leyden,—compiled from his life and writings as published by 
James Nichols, by Nathan Bang, D.D. Nichols’ work consists of two royal 
octavo volumes of upwards of seven hundred pages each, which renders it 
inaccessible to a great number who might wish correct information respecting 
this eminent Divine. In the present compilation everything will be found 
in relation to the birth, education, conversion, &c. of Arminius, and a fulland 
accurate view of his character, the means by which he gradually reached the 
high eminence to which he attained, and the doctrines by which he became so 
particularly distinguished. A spirited engraving of Arminius gives addi- 
tional value to the present work. Published by Harpers & Brothers. 
Kenpats’s Narrative or THe Santa Fre Expeprrion.—We have await- 
ed the appearance of this work with some curiosity, and are pleased to say it 
is now published by Messrs. Harpers in excellent style and with good en- 
gravings. It is delightful reading. The author’s manner is terse and sprightly, 
the spirit-stirring scenes of his perilous journey are described with a fidelity 
which almost transports one to the spet, and utterly destroys the miserable 
plagiarism perpetrated by Monsieur Violet. 

NEW MUSIC, 

Steretne I Daeamep Love; words written and adaptedto W. V. Wallace’s 
beautiful romance Le Reve, by Mrs. Mary E. Hewitt, symphonies and ac- 
companiments by John H. Hewitt—Tue Risine Son, a Ballad, words by 
John Sharpe, Esq., music composed and dedicated to Miss Eliza Swaim, of 
Philadelphia, by Henry Russell—Tur Conscript’s Return, Paroles de H. 
Richomme, musique de L. Clapisson, English translation by Mrs. Mary E. 
Hewitt——Ho ror a Rover’s Lirr, or the Song of the Pirate, a descriptive 
ballad by John H. Hewitt. 

Published by James L. Hewitt, 239 Broadway, and Firth & Hall, 1 Frank- 
lin Square. — 

PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 

The Complimentary Benefit to this gentleman on Thursday went off with 
much eclat, and must have been very gratifying as well as profitable to the re- 
ceiver. The house was well filled. So much good feeling has »een evinced- 
on all sides in the getting up ofthis Benefit, that we will, for the present, with 
hold any critical remarks on the merits of the different performances. 

We however cannot avoid adverting to acommunication in a daily contem- 
porary—the Herald—from Signor Valtellina, the operatic manager, defend- 
ing himself from some improper attacks on his management, in consequence 
of having given the first part in the forthcoming opera of Beatrice to Signora 
Majocchi. The Signor says— 

Ist. I have assigned the part of Beatrice to Signora Majocchi, because I 
believe her to be perfectly able to do justice to it, as her capacity has been 


the fray, and he was one of the most active and efficient debaters. We fear that | proved by an indisputable success in ltaly, Havana, Mexico, and even in this 
Mr. Young, for whom we have great personal respect and regard, has not acted 
according to precedent in such cases. Mr. Shaw Lefevre was the Whig 
Speaker of the House of Commons in Lord John Russell's last Parliament; on} 4. As mathy ia the company have no other means of living but their daily 
the accession of Sir Robert Peel and the tories to power in 1841, and the subse- earnings, [ do not wish to expose them to being deprived of these, by making 


New York, in the very difficult part ot Gemma di Vergi, in which, every time 
she performed it Jast autumn in this city, she was welcomed with repeated and 
most enthtsiastic applause. 4 


every performance dependant on the same prima donna, whose least indispo- 
sition would make it necessary to shut the theatre ; this responsibility I would 
not assume. I thought then that, asa prudent manager, I ought to have one 
opera for each prima donna, in which one might appear independent of the 
other, 

3d. Any judge in music will acknowledge that it is impossible to form an 
opinion upon an artist in one or two operas, particularly in the parts which 
Signora Majocchi sustained in 1 Puri'aniand Belisario. ‘To enable the com- 
pany to produee the first opera,much desired by the public, Signora Majocchi 
kindly agreed to take the part of Ricardo although written for a bass voice 
and out of her register; the same may be said of the part of Antonina in Be- 
lisario, which is that ofa high soprano and not any more within the compass 
of her voice ~a disadvantage she had to contend with, besides the odium of the 
personage itself. {It is then nothing but just to give Signora Majocchi an op- 
portunity to display her capacities in a part of her own choice, before expresing 
any opinion upon her. 
These reasons, we should suppose, would satisfy a Saint. 








THE DRAMA. 

Park Tneatre.—The opening, or re-opening of “Old Drury” was once a 
subject of general interest to play-goers—it was a pleasant greeting of old- 
established favourites, and a cordial welcoming of some new excellence of 
European importation—but such is not the case now. The Park opened on 
Wednesday last with a few of the old familiar faces and without a star! To 
make up for its long established usage, however, the prices have been reduc- 
ed, and anew Melo-drama anda new Musical Drama were presented as the 
attraction—and we are happy to say, with success, as far as bringinga full 
house, was concerned. The first piece was an adaptation from Sue’s popular 
Mysteries of Paris—originally produced in Paris, under the title of “The 
Bohemians,” and rendered into English by Stirling, of the Adelphi, expressly 
for that theatre, where it was received with perfect success. The Drama dif- 
fers materially from the Novel, in consequence of an injunction laid by Sue, 
on the dramatizer, which prevented that literary piracy, which so unceremo- 
niously appropriates the property of an Author now-a-days, without even per- 
mitting the creator of the work to finish his conceptions, if they should hap- 
pen to appear in the serial form. 

We have not space to enter into any detail of this piece, nor indeed will it 
be necessary, for it cannot have a run ; it does not possess attraction as pre- 
sented at the Park—the actors strove their best, but it is heavy, and with the 
exception of one or two scenes, the whole affair is heavy and pointless. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Simpson has made one judicious addition to the 
ompany, in the person of Mr. Jamieson, an actor ot sound sterling merit—his 
reception was very flattering—and, indeed, his personation of Créve Ceur, is 
the best piece of acting in the Drama, We understand Mr. Booth makes his 
appearance next week. When are we to havethe Seguins and a new Opera ? 
an English Opera well-represented, as the Park can do such things, would be 
a great card at this period. 

We understand that Mr. Simpson’s arrangements are such as to secure a 
succession of the best talent now on the Continent, with the addition of several 
novelties, now under treaty. Booth opens next week; the Seguins follow in 
a farewell engagement, prior to their departure for Europe. The ever popu- 
lar Wallack succeeds them in April, and Anderson from London is expected 
immediately in his wake. Mr. Macready takes his final leave of America in 
May, with several new characters; and negotiations are in train to secure a 
French company for the Sumer months. This will be a fine card. We 
further learn, that Mr. Simpson has it in contemplation to proceed to Europe, 
for the purpose of engaging a strong Operatic and Ballet Company for the 
ensuing season,—very wisely considering that these entertainments are more in 
accordancewith the taste ofthe age, than the Legitimate Drama. We think, 
with these resources, that the Park cannot fai] to make a successful season— 
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aided, as they will be, by several sterling Melo-Dramatic pieces, which are 
new to a New York Public. We heartily wish Mr. Simpson that success 
which his long-trie ervices deserve. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The Naiad Queen has been produced at this theatre 
in astyle of gorgeous magnificence ; indeed, when the prices of admission 
are taken into account, it is truly surprising that the management should have 
avished such an expenditure upon a piece already so familiar to the public. 
But Hamblin has rightly estimated his patrons, who crowd nightly to this 
fascinating spectacle. 

Otymerc Tueatre.—Our task as critic at this theatre is closed for the pre 
sent, for Cinderella still continues its full tide of attraction, and draws crowd- 
ed houses nightly, T'wo new farces have been produced, which have been 
perfectly successful. John’ Pretty John, with Holland as the hero, is exceed- 
ingly amusing, and Beas/s and Bears, with the Manager and Holland joining 
forces in the fun, has also added another to the stock of drollery at this literal 
Temple of Momus. We expect to see Mitchell pred cing Semiramide in 
opposition to Palmo, or Belisario; the latter, perhaps, converted into one of 
his unique burlesques, and rejoicing in the cognomen of Billy Serious. 


MR. BARRY’S LECTURE ON THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Barry repeated his Lecture on the Drama a few evenings since, and 
very appropriately selected the Park Theatre as the place of delive We 
should suppose that the were between four and five hundred persons com- 
posing the audience, among whom we observed several leading patrons of 
the Drama in this city, with a large sprinkling of our literary and public men. 
The Lecture was listened to with the deepest interest. Mr. Barry felt him- 
self more at home in his new vocation than he did on the’previous evening, 
and rendered several passages with striking effect,—rising at times into a 
pute, chaste, yetimpassionedeloquence. Mr. Barry has introduced several) in- 
teresting and telling anecdotes, into his digest of the history of the stage, which 
relieve the lengthy and somewhat tedious detail, which we consider the only 
objectionable part ofhis lecture. Had this portion been entirely omitted, and 
a graphic and érwe picture of the uses and aBuses of the stage been substitut- 
ed, we should pronounce Mr. Barry’s Lecture to be one ofthe best 0 t e sea- 
son. An extract was read by Mr. B. trom an admirable article on the Drama, 

inthe February number of Frazer’s Magazine, the whole of which we have 
given in this day’s Albion. Mr. Barry has exposed himself to some severe 
criticisms in his remarks on the Press, in connection with the decline of the 
Legitimate Drama. We have no desire to enter into the lists of controversy 
on the subject, yet we much doubt whether Mr. Barry is altogether correct in 
the theory he propounds, that the Press, by exposing the abuses of the stage 
with all its desecrations, both before and behind the curtain, could produce the 
revival of the ancient domination of the Drama. Nar do we think that Mr. 
B. could seriously desire to see that perfect sincerity of criticism which he so 
earnestly demands What theatre could sustain itself’ under the united lash 
of the Press, applied to all the anomalies the stage now presents; and the 
mediocrity of talent which unfortunately characterizes its professors as a 
mass? We have endeavoured to labour in our vocation as honest critics, but 
in our desire to uphold the Drama, even perverted as it is, we fee! ourselves 
constantly compelled to pass over in silence much that we know needs the 
wholesome correction of severe criticism and unmitigated censure. 





CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
[ALBION RE-PRINT, VoL. IL, No. 1.] 

The Albion re-print of this interesting miscellany has reached the first num- 
ber of its second volume, The publisher, truly enough, observes : 

We to-day commence a New Volume of Chambers’ Journal, and we avail 
ourselves of the occasion to remind those who desire to subseribe for it, that 
this is the proper time to do so. A work that has risen toacirculation of 
95,000 copies weekly in Great Britain, cannot be one of mean pretensions. 
For moral tendency, instructive information, and cheapness, it has no equal in 
thm Zaylish 'onguage. _[t can, therefore, be recommended to families in every 
rank of society, without stint or reserve; and if it be desirable to put into the 
hands of the rising generation agreeable and instructive reading, as a set-off to 
the English and French novels circulating in such profusion, Chambers’ Jour- 
nal is a work eminently adapted to that purpose. 

The number before us opens with a humourous paper entitled “ The House 
of Numbers.” 

Following this is an article entitled “‘Hydrocyanic Acid—a remedy for 
Blindness.” 

This again is succeeded by an American tale, replete with idiomatic hu- 
mour, headed, “ Wanted, a Servant !” 

“ The Stag-Hunt of Chantilly,” gives a very good description of the doings 
among the Gallic Nimrods. 

A “ Biographical Sketch of Jno. P. Robertson” follows ; but the best article 
in the number, to our thinking, is one headed “ Benevolence of the Poor,” by 
the late Alex. Bethune, the Fifeshire peasant. 

“ Brigands in Spain ;” “ Poems by Clarinda;” and the Weekly Chit- 
Chat,” are also very good. 

The re-print ot Campers’ EpinsurcuJournat is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
trom the commencement of the volume. 











PARK THEATRE. 

Monday.—Richard the IIl.—Richard, Mr. Booth; first night of his en- 
gagement), and Spirit of the Fountain. 

uesday.—A New Way to Pay old Debts—Sir Giles Overreach, Mr. 

Booth, and the new farce of Bamboozling, with the Spirit of the Fountain. 

Wednesday.— The Apostate—Pescara, Mr. Booth, and the drama of the 
Bohemians in Paris. 

Thursday. — Town and Country—Reuben Glenroy, Mr. Booth; last time 
of his engagement, and for the first time the new drama of the Pride ot Birth. 

Friday.—Last night of Mr. Booth’s engagement—Richard the I1I.—Richard, 
Mr. Booth, and the Pride of Birth. 

Saturday.—Mr. Booth’s Benefit~—The Bride of Abydos—Seiim, Mr, Booth. 
= Mayor of Garrat—Jerry Sneak, Mr. Booth, and the farce of Bamboo- 
ailing 





PALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at7. Performance to 
commence at half-past 7. 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCI IIth. 
The performance will commence with the Opera of 


BELISARIO! 
Belisario, a Roman General, Chief of the troops........-- 


. Signor Valtellina 
Emperor Justinian 








ecccnce S800 66bbecen cs cb Gaenasaonsce cede asSeccccecagggeyee 

Alamiro,a Bulgarian General, Belisario’s prisoner. .......0-..+---e0-- Perozzi 

Eutropio, Chief of the guards.............- 606s 06s dbase scoc ented Albertazzi 

Eubio, keeper of the prison. ..........cccccceccccccee geberneunes melas Naidi 

CURT ei ee OO MOMNORS, .. .........n0cccaccncececsccccecdenconsendteneee 
Antonina, Belisario’s wife...........................Signora Majocehi 
Irene, Belisario’s daughter................-ce"seceeccer«+eee Borghese 
SO ee ....-Albertazzi 


Guards, Ladies, &c. by the Ladi G of the Chorus. 
BH? For full particulars see bills of the — peace " 
IL? Box Office open from ten to four o'clock. 
N. B.—The Theatre on the off nights will be let for Concerts or Lectures. 


-,—s« PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, 
A CARD. 





= IR RAPETTI begs to inform the patrons of the Opera, that his Benefit having 


en postponed in favour of Mr. Palmo, it is fixed to take place on Thursday, March 
14,on which occasion he respectfully solicits their patronage and support. By par- 
ticular desire will be performed the Upera I}, PURITANI, with other entertainments. 
which will be expressed in the bills of the day 
N. B.—Signor Rapetti would respectfully intimate to the holders of the season tick- 
ets that their seats will be kept open until Wednesday morning. it 
A GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wisnes to employ affew 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young geatlemen 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 
For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion 
arciay street. oct, 28—u 
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FOR SALE—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 

HO " 
4 ik whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 
talists. The Farm is described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 

St. Lawrence, 4 l-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents indepth, equal 225 arpents, less or 
tore ; but according to a plan of the property, it contains 217 48 arpents, equal 186-71 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montreal 1s 3 12 miles on the 
road leading to Quebec. The soil from the St. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable clay, upou a substratum of lime stone, upon a 
gradual slope rising to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain. 
Thence further back gently rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy loam and fit for any description of crop—nising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well adapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farm having an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general. 
Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately in the oc- 
capancy of the Messrs. HNundyside, embracing an area of 3 79 arpents, on which there is 
a cattle-feeding stable with fodder loft above, capable of feeding 152 head of cattle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedinl 
establishment my | be considered moie an appendage of the distillery than the farmg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant supply of manure. There is also a, 
farm dwelling he of wood on this part of the front anda large barn also of wood 
for the storing ofgrain crops—part of this barn might be converted into stabling. 

On another part of the front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villa, 50 feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth with out-houses, within an enclosure of 5 92 arpents, tasteful- 
ly laid out in garden and shrubbery. This cottage or villa, as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm without disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both to the seller and purchaser. It has been valued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, and at an annual rent of 2101 inde- 

ndent of the distillery. Butif the distillery were in operation, it would be worth 
50L of annual rent. 

The distilery buildings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and coy- 
ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excellent order, and thewhole may be set to work at a sma! expense. The works are 
constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of labour and fuel. and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. According toa valuation 
by competent judges, the buildings, machinery and the utensils were valued in 1841 at 
7604L, vs. 3d. cy. 

Offers for the above property, or parts thereof, are respectfully invited till July next. 
when should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will be sold by public sale. 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) for further information to 


JOHN GLASS, St. Alexis street. 
Montreal, 2ith February, 1844. mh9 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished in 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most beauufu 
—- of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
alton-street, at the = low price of $2 00 
Also for sale at the office of this Paper, 3 Barclay-street, New York. feb3t 


CLASS TEACHING. 
M:: BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
classes, of five classes in each class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 
and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. ‘The list for 
names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hall's, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s, 
Chambe's & Gordon’s Music Stores. Terms moderate. feb 24 tt 


JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 
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an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 
i ig Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these Pills, and pro 
nouncec them to be purely vegetable, it only remains for the proprietors to assure 
invalids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds,to a suddenly high state of the barometer, are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ally perform a perfect cure. 

Bihous complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 

tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of healthy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to be eradicated. 
Parr’s Life Pills act equally as efficacious as Mereury, but without its baneful effects 
Alldrastic edicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
slightly purgative effect on the system without weakening the stomach or muscula 
action. 

The proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who are suffering, to 
make atrial of their eflicacy—for no matter how firinly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most sceptical! of the 
ruth of their assertion. 

Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WARE-ROOM, 
29 & 31 Gold-street, New York. 

HE ‘‘ HOE” Printing Press, Machine and Saw Manufactory, being under the 

management of RICHARD M. HOE & ROBERT HOE, continue to mannfacture 
at greatly reduced prices, Printing Presses, Hydraulic Presses, Standing Presses, 
Self-inking Machines, Chases, Cases, and every article necessary for a complete 
rns office, a supply of which including type, ink, &c. they keep constantly on 
hand. 

Hoe & Co's. Patent Single Cylinder Press has been recently much improved in many 
essential particulars, with a view to adapt it to first rate book printing, as well as ex- 
cellent newspaper work. A considerable number of these machines are now in daily 
operation in this city and elsewhere, doing the work very rapidly and in a superior 
manner. 

The improvements in their Double Cylinder Press not only greatly increase its speed, 
but reoder the press much more durable, and less liable to get out of order. Jt is the 
only machine adapted to the most rapid newspaper printing. 

They are also the manufacturers of the patent Washington and Smith Presses, which 
are so extensively used by prin'ers throughout the United States and Canodas. They 
ca]i theattention of Printers to their New Machine Card Press, with which one boy cak 
print 1500 cards per hour in the best style. This machine is very simple, and not liable 
to get out of order. Its inking apparatus is self-acting. 

The ‘ HUE” Co. also manufacture a Cylinder Job Press ef large foolscap size, which 
requires two boys to attend it, who at the same time drive the machine with their feet. It 
will print from 1500 to 2000 iinpressions per hour, and do good work. 

The ** HOE” Co. assure their friends and printers generally, that no pains shall be 
spared to maintain the reputation of their establishment, and that all orders entrusted to 
them will receive prompt and careful attention. | 

Editors and Publishers will be supplied with estimates in detail for Printing offices or 
binderies, by informing us of the style and quantity of work which they desire to do. 

Hoe & Co, also manufacture Cast Steel, Mill, Pit, Cress-cut, Circular, and other Saws, 
a supply of which they keep constantly on hand. 

Jobbing and machine work in general. ‘ 

N.B —Publishers of Newspapers in the United States or Canada, who will insert 
fhis advertisement three times before the Ist of next July, and send one copy of their 
paper to us containing it, will be entiled to the payment of their bills on purchasing 
our times the amount thereof. 

New York, January 27th, 1844. feb 17 aoq 3t 
REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
TO THEIR FRIENDS IN CANADA, 

HE CANADA COMPANY, with a view to afford every aay for promoting settle- 
ment in Canada, will remit any sum of Money. no matter how small the amount 
may be, to any part of Engiand, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, cr Europe. 

The Commissioners will, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, either grant 
Bills of Exchange upon the pepe yond in London, payable at Three Days Sight, which 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the Commissioners will 
place the monies in the hands of the Individuals for whom they are intended. 

During the last ron the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, in 
three huadred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s, 4d., averaging 
about £9 each remittance. 

£1438 37 in 185 Remittances to Ireland. 
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£1075 122in 85 du to England and Wales. 
£ 441 145in 58 do to Scoland. 
£ 35 32in 1 do to Germany. 


£2990 13 4 in 329 Remittances. . 
Canada Company's Office, Frederick-street. 


Toronto, 10th February, 1844. feb 17 aog 


ASHBURTON SAUCE, 


PICURES and other good judges, have decided that the above condiment is far 

superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Es rupe, 
have also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. _ ; 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering ap or 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which theytake this oppo t n 
of returning their most grateful thanks. 

To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at 
Family Groceri.2 Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 19 Front-street. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baldfess, and bestows 
& brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “‘ Row!and’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t..2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29.028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creainy !iquid, the safest and most innoxions pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skyn soft and white in the most incleir ent weather. 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it Whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens tlie breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, be aring the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
A Rowland & Son, DODGE, CUMMING & CU., New York. 

Feb 5—ly eow 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets * tween New York and Liverpoaa 
have — for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th e 
every month ; the y~ to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 











Ships. aptains. (Days of Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
‘ York. Liverpool, 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Aprils 
Virginian, Allen, 13, “ 13,  * 13isept. 1, Jan: 1, May 2 
Montezuma, jA.B. Lowber,} “19, “ 19, ‘ JQ) «© 7, «& 7’ 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, 95, “© 95, «© gs) & 43, @ ag ow 1B 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, « ise 4 
Independence, |Nye, “7, 7, tO] 6 5 gs gg 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, 13, «© 810ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, “19, “ 19, « ag) ee 7 7) 4“ 

Siddons, Cobb, 25, 95, «4 5] «© ag) ag? ue gg 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, * 49) «© 4g 
Ashburton H.Huttleson,) ** 7, ** 7, s@ 4 4 25, “ 25, “ 9 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “© 13, ** 13, * 13.Nov. 1, March}, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, “19, © 19,  JQl © 97 46 7 « 

Sheridan, —_|Depeyster, 25, ** 95, gs] ce yg? ee 9g’ ce ag 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} * 19, « 19 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | “ 7, ‘* 7, ‘ J] S g5, «@ 95) « gg 
United States, |Britton, “13, “ 13,  J3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 2 
England, .L. Waite, | 19, 19, © Jol ce ghee gt SUES 
Garrick, Skiddy, 25, * 95, S BS S 1B, ag ee ag 
oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) * 19, « 19, “ 


These ships are all of the first class, and vay & commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoolistxed at 
$100, without wines or eens and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters’ 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Agentsfor ships Oxford, N rth America Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
} BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships S. Whitn? , irginian, Sheffield,anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMIf, N.Y. 
: : T.& 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick noe, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
7 _ WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpoc}. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre og 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





Ships. Masters. Days of — New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. : 

Argo, — \C, Anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. S]April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “16, “ V6, =** 16{May J, Sept. 1, Jan. 2 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, “ce 24, “a 24, 46 4 “ 8, “ 8, “ & 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] ‘* 24, “ 24,  g@ 
Rhone, J.A. Wotton, | “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16{June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “* ."*  ** oe —_ = & 
Albany, |Watson, ay 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, ** 24, % 9@ 
Silvie DeGrasse,|], Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16{July 1, Nov. 1, March? 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Ss: ey. ** 36... 90@ee te ares ’ 
Duch d’Orleans,/A.Richardson,!June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 6] ‘* 24, “ 94, ** 9 
Sully, WCThompsonj *“* 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W, W. Peil, oe * > “R=. 2 * & * © 


Thesevesse]sare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprisiag ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new JB. Pell,master,!6th March July,and Nov 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice of cabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goodsintended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by Liesubscribers,freefrom anyothert hanthe expen- 

sseactuailyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 

RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steamship Company’s Ships, GREAT BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, 
and 1,000 horse power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Commander, and GREAT 
WESTERN, 1,700 tons and 450 horse power, (with new boilers), B. R. Mathews, Esq , 
(late first officer), Commander, are intended to sail for 1844, as follows: 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Great Western...-Thursday, 23d May Great Western.....- Saturday, 27th April 
Great Biitain......Thursday, 20th June Great Britain.......+ Saturday, 25th May 
Great Wester -Thursday, lith July Great Western......Saturday, 15th June 
Great Britain Thursday, 8th August | Great Britain........Saturday, 13th July 
Great Wester -Thursday, 29th August | Great Western -Saturday, 3d August 
reat Britain. Thursday, 26th Sept’r | Great Britain. Saturday, 31st Augus 
Great Western Thursday, 17th October | Great Wester aturday, 2)st Sept’r 
Great Britain... Thursday, 14th Nov’r | Great Britain.......Saturday, 19th Octob’r 
Great Western..... Thursday, 5th Dec’r } Great Western......Saturday, 9th Nov’r 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
feb 10tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frent-street. 
FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Royal Mail Steam Ship HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, wil 
leave Boston for the above ports, on Friday, March Ist. 
MRED UD LV lac « cntndntee+sscaredabereesereesinss secu snes ensneseed $120 
POSSESS Co TEA Bscc 00000000006 cd0gnsinsssscccecnnss «ce sencepe onkedckedia $20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
feb 10 No. 3 Wall-street. 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
’ Ships. | Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm. N.Y.) Days from Liverpool. 
New Ship Queen ©) Woodhouse! 1200/May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March $ 


the West 
Ship Rochester | Britton £50) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16;Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April §& 
N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley 105(| July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16\Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May & 
N.S. Liverpool {Eldridge  |115t}Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16|0ct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched remem: on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


Fer freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other inthe orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 






























Apr.22 —l yr 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 

St. James, W.H.Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oc. '7 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, - oe ~ a lh, Oe, GY 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 90, * 98, “ 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June}, Oct. 1; * 17, “ 17, “ 9 
Quebec, \F.H Hebard,| “ 10, ‘ 10, “ 20) « g7) «& g7? « gy 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, “mt, = ‘* 20’ April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 
Victoria, (new) |E.E.Morgan, |March I, July 1, Nov. I] ** 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, is. Chadwick, oe. “ale oe *“o%, * & * @ 
Hendrick Hudson|G. Moore, _ 7 on = Oy, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.7 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) * 17, * 17, 19 
Toronto, i. Griswold, | “BB, “BB, “ 10) “ 97, « a7, OF 
Westminster, Atwood, “ge, * 9, ‘* 20j)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7% 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced nay eee Greatcare will betaken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best «lescription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, without 
wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
aresignedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELIL,MINTURN & Co..78 South st 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SH1PS.—Of 1206 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
Will sail as follows :— 





From Liverpool. From Boston: 


CALBDOBAA. «0 ccecieres seedeseeataveawe eva bsbocescnenessseesseccewpeasen Dec 1 
ACADIB. 2.02. .ccecccscrsccccccccccsccc MOE LWrcccscccsccccecsoocccosecsogens Dec 16 
HIBERNTA..... Boe ceceseccece otiecad TS Bo ccccoccccnscescecessesesssctiy an 1 
IEA s 5:500¥60s 000 06 stscGengeien Ble b. .iciccccesowesccosenecetisedas Feb 1 
CIEE Rs ccnccttescccscccesecy sas Ped 4 .....--cccccccccscccvecccnce March 1} 
PPR rere March 4. .....--------+22-- eee eeereees April 1 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Life 
Boats. 

For freight or passage, apply to : 
dec 2 . D. BRIGHAM, Ir., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


BLOODGOOD MADEIRA WINE. 
17 PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS ESTEEMED STOCK, 11 Years Old, very 


delicate and fine favovred—for sale in wood, demijol:ns and boxes of 1 dozen 
each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bought of R. Lenox, in 1803. 
Also, 20 dozen of the choicest wiues of this estate ; 18 dozen very old choice St.; 


Croix Rum, for sale by : 
jan 13 uf : A. BININGER & CO, 111 Broadway 


I 
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